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PROCUREMENT, SYRIA 


Date Posted: 05 February 2002 


Jane's Sentinel Security Assessment - Eastern Mediterranean -11 


PROCUREMENT 

7.15.1 DEFENCE EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 

7.15.2 Land Forces Requirements 

7.15.3 Land Forces Modernisation 

7.15.4 Air Force Requirements 

7.15.5 Air Force Modernisation 

7.15.6 Naval Requirements 

7.15.7 Naval Modernisation 

7.15.8 Assessment 

7.15.9 Major Conventional Military Procurement 

7.15.10 Main Foreign Suppliers 

7.15.1 DEFENCE EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS TOP 

Syria's conventional military build-up was hampered during the 1990s by a number of factors, including a weak economy 
and the collapse the Soviet Union, its traditional supplier of military equipment and technical support. However, in 1999 
there were reports that Syria had concluded a US$2.5 billion arms deal with Russia , with the aid of finance from Iran and the 
United Arab Emirates . The purchases were said to include S-300 anti-aircraft missile systems, MiG-29SMT and Su-27 
fighters, T-80 tanks, and anti-tank weapons. This equipment was far in advance of anything already in the Syrian arsenals, 
and observers reckoned that these new deliveries would give a much-needed boost to the capabilities of the air and air 
defence forces in particular. However, while some items have been delivered, there has been no confirmation that all this 
equipment actually reached Syria . It is understood that Russia would want money up-front for any deliveries, in light of the 
fact that Syria already owes a sizeable US$12 billion for previous arms purchases. 

When Bashar al-Assad succeeded his father as president following the latter's death in June 2000 after 30 years in power, 
he appeared to assure continuity of military policy by retaining the veteran Lt Gen Mustafa Tlas as Defence Minister. Tlas, 
one of the great survivors in the labyrinthine world of Syrian politics, had served in this key post since 1972, and was one of 
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the key figures behind Syria's drive to procure equipment that would help Syria achieve strategic parity with Israel . He was a 
close personal friend and trusted aide of the late president. In the course of his long career, Tlas forged close links with the 
leaders of the Soviet Union and presided over the rapid expansion in the 1980s of Syrian military forces, achieved largely 
with Soviet assistance. He also spearheaded a procurement drive after the 1991 Gulf War. 

It can be assumed that in the light of his previous history, Mustafa Tlas would be a strong proponent of heavy ongoing 
investment in the military. However, while Bashar would no doubt wish to continue with his father's policy of maintaining 
strong military forces, some observers suspect that spending on the military is not as high on the priority list for the new 
president, who is anxious to develop Syria's stagnant economy. Nevertheless, the signs are that he has been pressing ahead 
with Syria's ballistic missile programme. It remains to be seen how Bashar's military spending plans evolve in the longer 
term. He will be aware that if peace talks are revived with Israel , a strong military capability would give Damascus extra 
leverage in its drive to realise a primary aim - the recovery of the Israeli-occupied Golan Heights. 

During the 1990s, Syria showed greater interest in recent years in acquiring advanced Western-designed weapons. Syrian 
commanders who took part in Operation 'Desert Storm’ briefings were impressed by the sophisticated weapons systems 
deployed by the coalition forces and also by the electronic warfare capability which seemed greatly superior to the 
equipment derived from Syria's traditional supplier, Moscow. As Syria's main arms supplier in recent decades, the Soviet 
Union was happy to give generous credit terms to Damascus for strategic reasons; in 1986 Syria contracted to buy US$19 
billion worth of arms from Moscow, making the Assad regime Moscow's biggest arms client in the Third World. The Soviet 
Union saw Syria as occupying a vital geostrategic position in the Middle East - building up Syria as a military power would 
help not only to counter the power of Israel but also to obstruct Western influence in the region. The disintegration of the 
Soviet Union put an end to such doctrinaire ideas and the new regime in Moscow imposed new and more stringent 
conditions regarding defence sales. Moscow began demanding a large advance payment in hard currency, payment during 
delivery and that debts be paid off prior to a new purchase. Syria was therefore forced to look around for other suppliers but 
its dilemma was that while tanks and artillery weapons can be bought elsewhere in Eastern Europe, other suppliers could not 
take the place of Russia when it came to supplying vital items such as MiG and Sukhoi aircraft. 

In May 1994 there was an unconfirmed report that Russia had agreed to write-off 80-90 per cent of Syria's estimated 
US$10 billion debt in military equipment. There were also reports that an additional transfer of US$500 million worth of 
equipment had been agreed, with the rest of the debt being covered by Saudi Arabia and the UAE , as a reward for Syrian 
participation in the coalition against Iraq in 1990-91. However, it seemed increasingly unlikely that Russia simply cancelled 
such a huge proportion of the Syrian debt. 

In so far as its finances will allow, Syria has been continuing with a relentless drive to improve the capability of its forces 
in a wide range of areas. While Syria has been unable to meet fully its equipment requirements - especially in the area of 
tanks and combat aircraft - it would appear that it has sought to compensate for this shortfall in a number of ways, for 
example by building up its arsenal of ballistic missiles and by boosting its WMD capability. Syria obviously sees its arsenal 
of surface-to-surface missiles (which can be fitted with chemical warheads) as a way of countering Israel's nuclear capability 
and redressing deficiencies in other areas. For quite some time Syria has had a number of requirements as regards long-range 
missiles. From the mid-1980s it was seeking to acquire the SS-23 missile from the USSR, an asset that would have allowed it 
to strike at virtually any part of Israel , but it failed in its attempts. It also sought to gain the long-range SS-25 , likewise 
without success. President Assad is still investing or is prepared to invest a high proportion of Syria's limited resources in a 
military build up. In recent years Syria has bought tanks from Russia and Slovakia , as well as howitzers from Bulgaria and 
' Scud ' missiles (along with the know-how to build them) from North Korea . ( Israel contacted South Korean intelligence in 
order to monitor the intentions of North Korea regarding arms sales to Syria . The then Israeli Prime Minister, Mr Netanyahu 
paid a visit to South Korea in August 1997 and Israeli officials said at the time that it would take the North Koreans five 
more years to turn the No Dong ballistic missile into a combat-ready weapon. However, the officials said they had been told 
by South Korean intelligence officers that North Korea was supplying Damascus with powerful chemical and biological 
weapons.) 

In the late 1990s Syria has looked primarily to Russia for much of its arms supplies and to upgrade existing weapons 
systems, but according to Western intelligence sources Syria has discussed arms procurement deals with a range of other 
suppliers, including China , South Africa and some Western European companies. Apart from the emphasis on ballistic 
missiles, Syria has also focused on a number of other areas, especially armour and combat aircraft, for acquisitions or 
upgrades. 

There were reports in March 1998 that Syria had signed an agreement with Russia for the supply of anti-aircraft and 
anti-tank systems. It was reported that Syria subsequently took delivery from Syria of approximately 1,000 AT-4 'Kornet' 
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anti-tank missile systems. In April 1999, Syria was involved in talks with Russia on "expanding military co-operation". 
Western analysts considered that the talks were primarily focused on the purchase by Syria from Russia of advanced 
weapons systems. Syria's defence minister, Lt Gen Tlas, met a number of senior Russian defence officials in Damascus, 
prompting speculation that the two parties were trying to conclude a major deal. 

It was considered unlikely that Syria would be able to fund a multi-billion dollar deal from its own resources, and it was 
reported that Syria was looking to Iran for finance and other assistance to do with arms procurement. In February 1997 Syria 
forged a defence co-operation pact with Iran , and it is understood that under this agreement Iran undertook to help Syria 
meet the cost of upgrading or buying military equipment from Russia . It would appear that Iran provided considerable 
assistance over the following two years. It was reported in September 1999 that Iran had agreed to re-schedule, over the 
following 10 years, US$280 million owed by Syria in military debts. The facility provided to Damascus was said to be part 
of efforts to strengthen bilateral ties. Syria was to make its first repayment in September 1999. On 19 October 1999 the 
Russian ambassador to Syria , Robert Markaryan, stated that Russia was prepared to supply Syria with a range of advanced 
weapons systems to boost its defence capabilities. He explained that Russia was willing to provide Syria with any sort of 
sophisticated military technology requested by Damascus, as well as new defensive weapons. Russia was also willing to 
upgrade Syria's old Russian-manufactured military equipment, he said. 

Syria was reportedly seeking US$2.5 billion worth of equipment, including the S-3QQ family of low-to-high altitude 
surface-to-air missiles, which would challenge Israel's long-held air superiority in the region; Sukhoi Su-27 multirole 
aircraft; MiG-29SMT fighters; T-80 main battle tanks, as well as anti-tank missile systems. There was a report during 2000 
suggesting that the S-300 had been delivered, but this could not be confirmed. However, there were indications in 2001 that 
Syria had begun to take delivery of Su-27 aircraft. 

The Syrians have also been eager to acquire night-fighting capabilities for their armoured forces - this is an area in which 
the Syrians are very weak in comparison with the capabilities of the Israelis. While Russia was eager to supply military 
equipment a major question mark remained over Syria's ability to pay for new acquisitions. A major complicating factor was 
the huge debt already owed to Moscow for earlier arms purchases. Any move to supply advanced weapons systems to Syria 
was bound to create great displeasure in Washington. In April 1999 the Clinton administration imposed sanctions on three 
Russian companies it said were involved in the sale of anti-tank missiles to Syria . It was reported in April 2000 that Russia's 
new president, Vladimir Putin, would continue with Moscow's policy towards arms sales in the Middle East - i.e. insist that 
Arab states, especially Syria , pay cash for arms. Israeli officials had expressed concern that Putin was planning to increase 
arms sales to Damascus in a bid to expand Russian influence in the Middle East. However, Russian sources said that Putin 
would not approve of any major transfer of weapons to Syria without a cash agreement. Alexei Arbatov, the Duma's deputy 
defence chairman, told Jane's Defence Weekly that the chief obstacle to talks in 1999 concerning a US$2 billion arms deal 
between Syria and Russia was the insistence by Syria's President Assad on a long-term repayment schedule. 

7.15.2 Land Forces Requirements TOP 

Syria has built up a large holding of T-72 MBTs and is believed to be eager to acquire more, if and when it can afford to do 
so. Analysts say that Syria is particularly interested in building up a sizeable inventory of the T-72A tank, in order to help 
counter-balance Israel's more advanced Merkava tanks. The T-72 A has advanced technology in such areas as fire-control 
systems and night vision equipment. It also has advanced reactive armour and an improved gun. Reports in the 1996-97 
period suggested that Syria was interested in acquiring the T-80 . A subsequent report stated that Syria and Russia had 
reached a deal, although no actual deliveries have been confirmed. Meanwhile, in 1997, it was reported that Syria acquired a 
further batch of T-55 tanks from Ukraine . 

Syria placed greater emphasis on enhancing the quality of its MBT fleet rather than on building up a modern force of other 
armoured vehicles. During the 1980s Syria steadily and significantly increased the level of mechanisation of the infantry 
combat forces. However, the quality of much of the equipment is not of the first order. The core of the armoured infantry 
fighting vehicle (AIFV) fleet is a holding of about 2,200 BMP-ls - a design that goes back to the 1960s. The only relatively 
modern AIFVs in the fleet are about 100 BMP-2/3 vehicles. There are about 1,000 BTR-40/50/60 APCs but it is not known 
how many are still in service; there are about 560 BTR-152 APCs and 950 B RDM-2 reconnaissance vehicles. Syria has 
never acquired the over-all level of armour that Israel has acquired for its infantry and rear services elements, and there are 
no indications that major procurements are in the pipeline. 

Syria sought during the 1990s to acquire a variety of Western anti-tank guided weapons systems to supplement the 
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Soviet-designed systems already in its arsenal. However, it was only been able to acquire 200 French Milan systems. It 
sought Western weapons because these have guidance systems that are superior to Soviet systems. In the late 1990s Syria 
took delivery of 1,000 AT-4 'Kornet' anti-tank guided missiles from Russia . 

7.15.3 Land Forces Modernisation TOP 


Syria has been anxious to upgrade some of its large holding of T-72 MBTs - the number of T-72s in its inventory could 
number up to 1,600. This contract was estimated in 1997 to be worth US$630 million and was regarded as one of the most 
lucrative tank projects in the world. It was expected in late 1996 that South Africa's Denel Pty Ltd would be a frontrunner to 
get the major part of the contract but Pretoria put the contract issue 'on hold' - probably to avoid losing more than US$80 
million in annual US aid. Some analysts have contended that Assad wants an advanced fleet of T-72s to counter Israel's 
Merkava MBTs in any conflict on the Golan. It was reported in August 1997 that Syria was discussing with Russia a 
proposal to upgrade Syria's T-55 tanks and BMP-2 armoured personnel carriers. Syria has sought in recent years to upgrade 
its older Soviet-supplied tanks and, mostly without success, to acquire Western fire-control systems. It is believed that a lack 
of spare parts remains a problem, and that for this reason some of the newer tanks, the T-72s, are poorly maintained. 

Rather than trying to modernise some of its oldest artillery guns, Syria has put them in storage and has been building up its 
inventory of self-propelled weapons. Syria has acquired some advanced fire-control and artillery radar systems, enabling it to 
move closer to Israeli standards, but despite various advances made in the field of artillery, most of its weapons are still of 
the older, towed variety. 

7.15.4 Air Force Requirements TOP 

As part of its quest to match the Israeli Air Force in qualitative and quantitative terms, the Syrian Air Force has been seeking 
to build up its holdings of advanced combat aircraft. It already has more than 40 MiG-29 'Fulcrum'-A aircraft but is believed 
to be seeking to acquire as many as 50 or 60 more. One of the reasons is that the MiG-29 is seen to have a manoeuvrability 
equivalent to that of the F-16A , the F-18 or the Mirage 2000 . There was an unconfirmed report that 14 MiG-29SMT fighters 
were delivered at the end of 2000. 

After years of speculation, it appears that Syria may finally began to take delivery of the sophisticated Su-27 'Flanker' 
fighter - at least four were understood to have entered service in 2000 with 826 Squadron at Quasayr Air Base (AB), with 
possibly ten more to complete deliveries. There were reports during the 1990s that Syria was also looking for 30 Su-24 strike 
attack aircraft. 

There was an unconfirmed report during 2001 suggesting that Syria may have taken delivery from Russia of the 
sophisticated air defence missile system, the Almaz S-300 ' Grumble ' ( SA-10) . Israeli sources cast doubt on the report. 
Nevertheless, Israel has been concerned for some years at reports that Syria was negotiating to buy the S-300 . It was believed 
that the talks began when a Russian military delegation visited Damascus in March 1997 to discuss the upgrading of Syria's 
armour and air defence capability. Israeli analysts believe that one of the primary roles of the S-300 in Syrian hands would 
be to protect Damascus from any air strike launched by Israel in retaliation for a Syrian attack on the Golan. The issue was 
discussed with some concern in Israel in June 1997 during the Joint Political Military Group semi-annual strategic talks 
between the US and Israel , and Israel continued to be concerned. 

7.15.5 Air Force Modernisation TOP 


It is believed that many of the MiG-23 aircraft which form a major part of the Syrian interceptor fleet are in need of 
modernisation. Analysts say they need to be fitted with advanced radar, computers and other equipment - otherwise they will 
remain vulnerable to Israel's superior capability in this field. However, Syria has had difficulty in recent years acquiring the 
most advanced Russian technology, while similar Western technology systems were often unavailable because of various 
restrictions. In seeking to modernise equipment, the Syrian Air Force has been affected by under-funding and by a lack of 
spare parts. 

Syria has appeared in recent times to be giving some priority to upgrading its batch of about 40 MiG-29 fighter aircraft. 
The Russian manufacturer of MiG fighters, VKP MAPO, confirmed in August 1997 that the company was discussing a plan 
with Damascus to upgrade the latter's MiG-29s . There have been reports that upgrades have been discussed for other Syrian 
Air Force MiG aircraft, including MiG-2 Is , of which Syria has about 225. 
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7.15.6 Naval Requirements TOP 

Syria has tended to neglect its small naval force as it built up its land forces and air force. It has one Soviet-designed 
'Romeo' class submarine, which was delivered in the mid-1980s but which is now obsolete. Syria has shown an interest in 
acquiring Soviet-designed ' Kilo ' submarines but funding problems have prevented a deal going ahead. Syria's major surface 
vessels, two Soviet-designed Petya class frigates, are also obsolete. It is believed that the navy would like to replace these 
with more modern craft but once again funding is a problem. 

7.15.7 Naval Modernisation top 


The navy has three Komar class fast attack craft (missile) which were re-fitted and modernised during the period 1987-90. 

In November 1999 it was reported that Russia will upgrade the maintenance facilities at the port of Tartus, its sole 
harbourage in the Mediterranean. Tartus is also used as a depot and base for Syria's Soviet-era patrol and attack craft. 

7.15.8 Assessment TOP 


Despite a major drive to build up the effectiveness and capability of the armed forces, Syria has still not fully succeeded in 
surmounting the type of problems it experienced during the conflict with Israel in 1982. The armed forces are still at a 
disadvantage due to an unwieldy and over-centralised command structure. Partly to discourage coup attempts, power in the 
armed forces is still concentrated in the hands of President Assad and a few members of his inner circle. Party and communal 
loyalties all too often take precedence over professional skills, with promotions taking place on the basis of personal loyalties 
rather than merit. 

A lack of spare parts for defence equipment continues to pose a major problem and partly because of financial problems 
the armed forces have not been able to keep up with the latest technological advances. Many of the combat planes exported 
to Syria by the USSR/Russia are export versions that have not been fitted with the most modern technology, making them 
vulnerable to Israeli counter-measures. 

Land forces, too, fall far short of achieving parity with Israeli equipment. Tanks, in particular, lack updated technology 
such as modern fire-control systems and the land forces are also deficient in self-propelled artillery. Some major naval 
vessels are obsolete and need to be replaced. 

Despite a large military intelligence network, some analysts consider the system works badly from the point of view of 
getting relevant information to a commander in a combat situation. Analysts say that intelligence all too often is seen in 
terms of internal security, as a means of countering opposition to the regime. 

Despite all the above shortcomings, Syria remains a formidable military power. It has been building up its WMD 
capability steadily to the point where it can pose a major threat to Israel in terms of unconventional warfare and even in 
conventional warfare terms, the very size of its forces, and the large numbers of weapons deployed, make Syria a force to be 
reckoned with. 

7.15.9 Major Conventional Military Procurement TOP 


Designation 

Type 

Quantity 

Origin 

Delivery 

Manufacturer 

Su-27 

Fighter 

14 

(reported) 

Russia 

From 2000 

Sukhoi 

S-300 

SAM System 

n/a 

Russia 

Unconfirmed 

Almaz 

AT-14 Kornet 

Anti-Tank Guided 
Missile 

1,000 

(reported) 

Russia 

1998-99? 

Tula KBP 

T-55 

Main Battle Tank 

200 

Ukraine 

1997 

n/a 

M-9 (DF-15) 

Surface-to-Surface 

Missile 

n/a 

PRC 

nl?i 

1997 

SS-1 'Scud'-C 

Surface-to-Surface 

Missile 

120 

North Korea 

1991-94 

n/a 

Supporter 

Trainer 

6 

Pakistan 

1994 

n/a 
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'Scud'-C 

Missile Launcher 

20(0 

North Korea 

1991 

n/a 

MiG-29 

Fighter 

30 

USSR 

1987-90 

Mikoyan 



Su-24 

Fighter-Bomber 

20 

USSR 

1987-90 

Sukhoi 

152 mm 2S3 

Howitzer 

50 

USSR 

1980-90 

State arsenals 

122 mm 2SI 

SPG 

100 

USSR 

1980-90 

State arsenals 

122 mm D-30/T-24 

SPG 

36 

USSR 

1980-90 

State arsenals 

BMP- K 2 ) 

IFV 

2,300(0 

USSR? 

1977-89 

n/a 

T-72G) 

MBT 

1,300(0 

USSR? 

1980-89 

n/a 

AT-4 'Spigot' 

ATGM 

900(0 

USSR 

1981-89 

State arsenals 

Strela-3 (SA-14) 

'Gremlin' 

SAM 

210(0 

USSR 

1987-89 

State arsenals 

Antev 9K33 (SA-8) 
'Gecko' 

SAM 

744(0 

USSR 

1982-89 

State arsenals 

BDRM-2 

Reconnaissance 

Vehicle 

1,500 

USSR 

1980-89 

State arsenals 

BMP-1 

IFV 

2,200 

USSR 

1979-89 

State arsenals 

122 mm BM-21 

MRS 

200 

USSR 

1980-89 

State arsenals 

Antev 9K33 (SA-8) 
'Gecko' 

SAM 

42(0 

USSR 

1982-88 

State arsenals 

AT-5 'Spandrel' 

ATGM 

400(0 

USSR 

1984-87 

State arsenals 

Nanushka 

Corvette 

2 

USSR 

1987 

Kaliningrad & 
Komsomolsk 

n/a 

Training Ship 

1 

Poland 

1987 

Lenin, Gdansk 

'Romeo' 

Submarine 

3 

USSR 

1986 

Gorki 

SS-21 'Scarab' 

Missile 

24 

USSR 

1985 

State arsenals 

Notes: 

1. Estimated. 

2. These vehicles may have come from Czechoslovakia. 

3. These tanks mav have come from Czechoslovakia or Poland. 

The table, which is not an exhaustive account of all Syrian purchases of defence equipment in recent years, gives an 
indication of the level of investment by Damascus in building up its war machine. The break up of the Warsaw Pact and the 
Soviet Union caused problems for Svria, which had traditionally received aid and much of its arms imports from the 

Eastern Bloc. However, as a reward for supporting the Allied Coalition in the Gulf War, Svria was given aid estimated at 
up to US$3.2 billion by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and other nations, which it used to fund a further range of arms purchases. It 
is estimated that in 1990 alone Syria imported US$960 million worth of armaments. 


7.15.10 Main Foreign Suppliers TOP 



1995-97 (US$ million) 

Middle East 

60 

Other East Europe (other than 
Russia) 

110 
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Other East Asia (other than 
China) 

10 

Total 

380 

Source: US Bureau of Arms Control 
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AIR FORCE 


7.12.1 AIR FORCE SUMMARY 

7.12.2 Assessment 

7.12.3 Chain of Command 

7.12.4 Organisation 

7.12.5 Role and Deployment 

7.12.6 UN Contributions 

7.12.7 Operational Art and Tactical Doctrine 

7.12.8 Training 

7.12.9 Training Areas 

7.12.10 Air Force Bases 

7.12.11 Inventory: Fixed-Wing 

7.12.12 Inventory: Rotary-Wing 

7.12.1 AIR FORCE SUMMARY TOP 
STRENGTH 

40,000 (Estimated - Air Force) 

60,000 (Estimated - Air Defence Command) 

FIGHTER 

MiG-23 : MiG-25 : MiG-29 : Su-27 
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CLOSE SUPPORT 

MiG-21 ; MiG-23 ; Su-20 ; Su-22 ; Su-24 

TRANSPORT 

An-24 ; An-26 ; 11-76 ; Tu-134 ; Yak-40 


7.12.2 Assessment TOP 


The Syrian Arab Air Force (SAAF) has about 600 combat aircraft but questions have been raised as to how 
many are actually operational. Many are elderly and increasingly difficult to maintain, and such factors have 
had an adverse effect on the force's capabilities. The SAAF operates according to Soviet methods and 
concepts. Equipment is mainly of Soviet design, consisting primarily of low-grade export versions of Soviet 
fighters and air-to-air missiles. There is a significant number of increasingly antiquated MiG-21 fighter 
aircraft, which would be little match for Israel's advanced F-15 and F-16 aircraft. 

Bearing in mind these shortcomings, Syria has been eager to improve its capability by acquiring advanced 
new aircraft. After years of speculation, it appears that Syria may finally have begun to take delivery of the 
sophisticated Su-27 "Flanker' fighter - at least four were understood to have entered service in 2000 with 826 
Squadron, which was forming at Quasayr Air Base (AB), with a dozen more to complete deliveries. Syria has 
also been seeking to acquire MiG-29SMT fighters; there was an unconfirmed report that 14 were delivered at 
the end of 2000. The SAAF already has more than 40 MiG-29A/UB "Fulcrum' interceptors, deployed with 
three squadrons at Sayqal AB. Other interceptor assets include 30 MiG25PD " Foxbaf deployed with two 
squadrons at Tivas AB. 

The SAAF suffered major losses in aerial engagements with Israeli aircraft in the 1967 and 1973 wars, and 
again during the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982. The SAAF suffered a further setback with the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, which disrupted the flow of equipment. Nevertheless, despite its shortcomings in terms of a 
scarcity of spare parts, unwieldy battle management structures and a lack of some of the more advanced 
technological systems, the air force is still capable of making a lethal strike against Israel . Syria has sufficient 
numbers of aircraft to stage a mass attack on its neighbour and there are fears that such an onslaught could tie 
up and saturate Israel's air defences, allowing Syria's fleet of Su-24 bombers to strike strategic targets. The 
Syrians could only mount such an aerial offensive at enormous cost to themselves - nevertheless Israel could 
also suffer grievously if the Syrians deployed unconventional weapons. 

Air Defence 

Syria has one of the most sophisticated Soviet-designed air defence systems outside of the former Eastern Bloc 
countries. However, it is not up to the standard of the most advanced air defence and sensor systems developed 
by the Soviets. The Syrian system appears to be flawed and some analysts doubt the reliability and efficiency 
of the computer-controlled network. Israeli sources claimed in recent years that parts of the computerised 
system sometimes failed to function and then had to be operated manually. The sources claimed that Israel 
could neutralise Syria's air defence system in 48 hours. 

7.12.3 Chain of Command TOP 


Chain of Command 
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Chain of Command 


7.12.4 Organisation TOP 


The Syrian Arab Air Force (SAAF) has an estimated 25 combat squadrons, 17 in the interceptor role and the 
remainder in the air defence/attack role. The air force strength is about 40,000. 

There are at least eight fighter-bomber squadrons equipped with MiG-2 lPF/MF/bis, operating from Hamah, 
Khalkalah, Tabqa, Deir ez Sor, Jirah and Quasayr. There are more than 220 of these aircraft - how many are 
operational is questionable. 

There are four attack squadrons equipped with approximately 60 Su-20/22 'Fitter' aircraft (located at 
Dumayr, Shayrat, Tivas). A number of attack squadrons are equipped with MiG-23BN . 

There are three interceptor squadrons equipped with more than 40 MiG-29A/UB 'Fulcrum' fighters, 
deployed at Sayqal AB. Other interceptor assets include two squadrons equipped with 30 MiG25PD ' Foxbat ' 
aircraft deployed with two squadrons at Tivas AB. There are at least three interceptor squadrons equipped with 
MiG-23MF/MS/MLs. 

There is a squadron of Su-24MK bombers deployed at Tivas AB. In addition to the above squadrons, it was 
understood that a squadron, Sq 826 was being formed at Quasayr AB to deploy the Su-27 'Flanker' multirole 
fighter. At least four were understood to have entered service in 2000, with a dozen more to complete 
deliveries. 


SAAF Missiles 

Air-to-air 

AA-2 'Atoll' 


AA-6 'Acrid' 


AA-7 'Apex' 


A A-8 'Aphid' 


AA-10 'Alamo' 

Air-to-surface 

AS-7 'Kerry' 


AS-9 'Kyle' 


AS-11 'Kilter' 


AS-12 'Keeler' 


AS-14'Kedee' 


AT-2 'Swatter' 

Anti-armour 

Euromissile HOT 


Air Defence 

Syria places much emphasis on its land-based air defences. The Air Defence Command (ADC) has a strength 
of about 60,000 and controls two anti-aircraft divisions, (AADs), the 24th and the 26th AAD, comprising a 
total of 25 air defence brigades operating an estimated 130 surface-to-air missile batteries. Most are equipped 
with SA-2/SA-3 surface-to-air missiles (SAMs); eight batteries are equipped with SA-5 SAMs. In addition, a 
significant number of SA-6 mobile launchers are deployed, as well as an estimated 4,000 anti-aircraft guns of 
up to 100mm. 

During 2001 there was a report indicating that Syria may have taken delivery of the sophisticated Almaz 
S-300 ' Grumble ' (SAGO) SAM system, which it had been seeking to acquire from Russia for some time. This 
report could not be confirmed. Nevertheless, there was a further report that Syria had formed two independent 
Air Defence Regiments to deploy S-300 and SA-8 mobile SAMs. Again, this could not be confirmed. If the 
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report was correct, it was presumed that SA-8 , a 'point defence' weapon, was being deployed to protect the 
S-300 . Israeli sources claimed in summer, 2001 that their air force had developed counter-measures against the 
S-300 . 

Syria extensively re-organised its air defence network following the drastic aircraft losses it suffered as a 
result of Israel's air superiority during the latter's invasion of Lebanon in 1982. The network was re-structured 
on the basis of a Soviet-supplied command and control system, with three computerised air defence centres 
co-ordinating missile batteries and interceptor fighters. Major improvements were made to radar systems, 
electronic warfare capabilities and the level of integration of the air defence forces generally. Nevertheless, the 
system is considered to pose only a limited threat to Israeli air superiority, and would be vulnerable to the kind 
of countermeasures available to advanced, US-designed Israeli aircraft. 

There is a particular priority given to the anti-aircraft defence detection network covering Lebanon and 
Israel but Syria has also been expanding its air defence resources in the northeast, so as to be prepared for any 
attack from Iraq or an attack on its rear by Israel . Syria has taken advantage of its military presence in Lebanon 
to site air defence radar installations there. 

7.12.5 Role and Deployment TOP 

The role of the air force is to maintain control over Syrian airspace and to ensure its defence against threats 
from Israel . Among the more important combat bases are Dumayr, Hama, Khalkalah, Sayqal, Shayrat and 
Tiyas. 


Base 

Unit 

Aircraft Type 

Role 

Abu a-Duhor AB 

Squadron 

L-39 

Armed Trainer 


2 Squadron 

L-39 

Armed Trainer 


678 Squadron 

MiG-23MS 

Interceptor 

Afis AB 

253 Squadron 

Mi-8 

Assault Helicopter 


255 Squadron 

Mi-8 

Assault Helicopter 

An Nasiriya AB 

695 Squadron 

MiG-23 

Air Defence/Attack 


698 Squadron 

MiG-23 

Air Defence/Attack 

Damascus-Mezze AB 

Squadron 

Mi-8 

Transport Helicopter 


522 Squadron 

An-24/26, 11-76 

Transport 


565 Squadron 

Jak-40 

VIP Transport 


575 Squadron 

Falcon 20 

Communications 


577 Squadron 

SA.342L 

Combat Helicopter 


585 Squadron 

Tu-134 

Transport 


909 Squadron 

Mi-8 

Transport Helicopter 


976 Squadron 

SA.342L 

Combat Helicopter 

Deir ez Zor AB 

8 Squadron 

MiG-21MF/UM 

Air Defence/Attack 

Dumayr AB 

9 Squadron 

MiG-25RB/PU 

Reconnaissance 


Squadron 

Su-22, Su-20 

Attack 


Squadron 

MiG-23 

Air Defence/Attack 

Hamah AB 

679 Squadron 

MiG-21MF/UM 

Air Defence/Attack 


680 Squadron 

MiG-21MF/UM 

Air Defence/Attack 

Jirah AB 

10 Squadron 

MiG-21PF/MF/U 

Air Defence/Attack 

Khalkhalah AB 

945 Squadron 

MiG-2 Ibis 

Air Defence/Attack 


946 Squadron 

MiG-2 Ibis 

Air Defence/Attack 
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Latakia AB 

618 Squadron 

Ka-25, Mi-14 

Maritime Patrol/ASW 

Marj as Sultan AB 

525 Squadron 

Mi-8 

Assault Helicopter 


537 Squadron 

Mi-8 

Assault Helicopter 

Marj Ruhayyil AB 

54 Squadron 

MiG-23 

Air Defence/Attack 


77 Squadron 

MiG-23 

Air Defence/Attack 


767 Squadron 

Mi-24 

Combat Helicopter 

Minakh AB MB-223, 

Squadrons x 4 

MB-223, Mi-8 

Training 

Neirab AB 

Squadron 

Mi-8 

Transport 


Squadron 

Mi-8 

Transport 


Squadron 

L-29 

Trainer 


Squadron 

L-29 

Trainer 


Squadron 

Squadron 

L-29 

Trainer 

Armed Trainer 


Squadron 

L-39 

L-39 

Armed Trainer 

Quabr as Sitt AB 

532 Squadron 

Mi-8, Mi-2 

Assault/Utility 

Helicopter 

Quasayr AB 

825 Squadron 

MiG-2 lbis/UM 

Air Defence/Attack 


826 Squadron!l) 

Su-27 

Multirole 

Rasin el About AB 

Squadrons x 3 

MB-223, L-29 

Training 

Sayqal AB 

697 Squadron 

MiG-29 

Interceptor 


699 Squadron 

MiG-29 

Interceptor 


Squadron 

MiG-29 

Interceptor 

Shayrat AB 

7 Squadron 

MiG-25PD/PU 

Interceptor 


675 Squadron 

MiG-23MF/UM 

Interceptor 


677 Squadron 

Su-22, Su-20 

Attack 


685 Squadron 

Su-22 

Attack 

Tabqa AB 

12 Squadron 

MiG-21MF/UM 

Air Defence/Attack 


Squadron 

Mi-8 

Assault Helicopter 

Tiyas AB 

1 Squadron 

MiG-25PD/PU 

Interceptor 


5 Squadron 

MiG-25PD/PU 

Interceptor 


819 Squadron 

Su-24MK 

Bomber 


827 Squadron 

Su-22 

Attack 

Note: 

1. It is understood that Sq 826 has been in the course of formation to deploy new Su-27 aircraft. It 

was reported that four of the aircraft were delivered in 2000. 



Air Defence Command 


The role of the Air Defence Command is to detect and warn of any air attack from Israel , Iraq or any other 
potential enemy, and to co-ordinate the response by interceptor fighters and its own surface-to-air missile 
batteries. The Air Defence Command also liases with the surface-to-air units of the land forces. Syria has taken 
advantage of its military presence in Lebanon to site radar installations in that country. The largest Syrian radar 
installation on Lebanese soil was at Dahr al-Baidar, a strategic 1,829m peak beside the Damascus highway, 
32km east of Beirut. In April 2001 the station suffered heavy damage from strikes by Israeli aircraft, in 
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retaliation for attacks on Israeli troops by the Syrian-supported Lebanese Islamic guerrilla group, Hizbullah. 

7.12.6 UN Contributions TOP 

The air force has made no contributions to UN operations. 

7.12.7 Operational Art and Tactical Doctrine TOP 

Operational art and tactical doctrine follow the Soviet model. 

Syria sees two main combat roles for its attack helicopters - close support and as roving tank killers. Syria 
used its SA 342L Gazelles armed with HOT anti-tank missiles in the latter role with some success during the 
conflict with Israel in 1982. The helicopters destroyed a number of Israeli armoured vehicles when sent out in 
pairs on "hunting' missions. However, co-ordination with ground forces was poor and some helicopter crews 
did not receive adequate tactical briefings before take-off. Overall, the Syrians lost 14 Gazelles during the 
conflict, some of which were shot down by Israeli tanks. Since then, Syria has been steadily building up the 
number of Gazelles in its fleet. 

7.12.8 Training TOP 

There is an air academy at Neirab air base, near Aleppo, where young pilots are trained. Further training takes 
place in operational units. Superior officers are trained at the general staff school at Quabon. Syria also sends 
pilots abroad for training; many pilots have received training in the former Soviet Union and former Warsaw 
Pact countries. Some have also received training in France and the UK. 

Instructors from the USSR played a key role in training Syrian air defence personnel but even before the 
demise of the USSR, the training programme seemed to be going into steady decline. There are still instructors 
from the former Soviet Union in Syria but questions have been raised about the effectiveness of the training 
given. It appears that in early 1991 Syria was forced to reduce drastically the scope of its Russian military 
advisers and this may have had an affect on the readiness of the Air Defence Command. 

7.12.9 Training Areas TOP 


Unit 

Type 

Location 

Air Academy 

Ab initio training 

Neirab air base 


7.12.10 Air Force Bases TOP 


More than 20 air bases are currently active, including the following: 

Abu a-Dhur 

An Nasiriyah 

Damascus 

Deir ez Zor 

Dumayr 

Hamah 

Jirah 

Kamishly 

Khalkhalah 

Lattakia 

Marj Ruhayyil 

Mezze 

Neirab 
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Quasayr 
Rasin el About 
Sayqal 
Shayrat 
As West 
Tabqa 
Tiyas 
Tudmur 



Air Force Bases 


7.12.11 Inventory: Fixed-Wing TOP 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

In Service 

MiG-23MF/MS/ML 

Interceptor 

80 

80 

MiG-25PD 

Interceptor 

30 

30 

MiG-29 

Interceptor 

42 

42 

Su-27 

Air Defence/Attack 

140) 

4+ 

MiG-2 lPF/MF/bis 

Air Defence/Attack 

225 

225 

MiG-23BN 

Attack 

60 

60 

Su-20 

Attack 

20 

20 

Su-22M-2 

Attack 

34 

34 

Su-24MK 

Attack 

20 

20 

MiG-25RB 

Reconnaissance 

8 

8 

An-24 

Transport 

1 

1 

An-26/26B 

Transport 

4 

4 

I1-76M/T 

Transport 

4 

4 

Tu-134B-3 

Transport 

2 

2 

Yak-40 

Transport 

6 

6 

Falcon 20F 

Communications 

2 

2 

L-39ZO Albatros 

Armed Trainer 

50 

50 

MiG-17F 

Lead-in Trainer 

30 

30 

L-29 Delfin 

Trainer 

60 

60 

L-39ZA Albatros 

Trainer 

40 

40 

MBB Flamingo 

Trainer 

48 

48 

MiG-15UTI 

Trainer 

15 

15 

MiG-21U/UM 

Trainer 

20 

20 

MiG-23UB 

Trainer 

6 

6 
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MiG-25PU 

Trainer 

2 

2 

MiG-29UB 

Trainer 

6 

6 

Su-22U/UM-3 

Trainer 

6 

6 

PAC Mushshak 

Trainer 

6 

6 

Piper PA-31 Navaio 

Survey 

2 

2 

Note: During the 1980s and the 1990s Syria has been implementing a programme to modernise its 

air force, within budget constraints. There was an unconfirmed report that Syria took delivery of 14 
MiG-29SMT fighters at the end of 2000. 

1. Reported order 


7.12.12 Inventory: Rotary-Wing TOP 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

In Service 

SA 342L Gazelle 

Combat Helicopter 

55 

55 

Mi-24 

Combat Helicopter 

36 

36 

Mi-8/17 

Assault Helicopter 

100 

100 

Mi-6 

Utility Helicopter 

10 

10 

Mi-2 

Utility Helicopter 

20 

20 

Note: There is a helicopter naval element with the Syrian Arab Naval Air Arm, tasked with an 

anti-submarine warfare role. 
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7.11.1 ARMY SUMMARY TOP 

STRENGTH 

300,000 (estimated) 

INFANTRY 

Mechanised division x 3 
Special Forces division x 1 
Independent infantry brigade x 4 
Independent anti-tank brigade x 2 
Independent Special Forces regiment x 10 
Surface-to-surface missile brigade x 3 

ARMOUR 

Armoured division x 7 
Republican Guard division x 1 
Independent tank regiment x 1 

ARTILLERY 

Regiment x 10 

Republican Guard regiment x 1 
Independent brigade x 2 


7.11.2 Assessment TOP 


Since the conflicts with Israeli forces in 1973 and 1982 pointed out deficiencies in Syria's land forces, 
Syria has been seeking to build up the strength of the army, extend the order of battle by creating new 
combat units and improve equipment. It has made progress in all these areas, although problems have 
arisen along the way. Some analysts believe that training, especially armour training, has not kept pace 
with the expansion of the army, an expansion that included the creation of two new armoured divisions. 
In terms of equipment, while the armour strength greatly increased in quality terms, there was not a 
similar improvement in artillery strength. Analysts also consider that manpower management is poor, 
that there is a lack of effective training and that the army is burdened by an inefficient support and 
logistics apparatus based on the Soviet model. Like the other services, the army has also been adversely 
affected by a lack of funds. 

Syria has a very significant holding of main battle tanks (MBTs) and armoured vehicles. There are 
more than 4,600 MBTs, but a sizeable proportion consists of obsolescent T-54/T-55s. There are about 
2,000 of these, with more than 50 per cent of them in static positions or in storage. Syria has about 
1,000 T-62s and more than 1,600 T-72s. Analysts consider that Syria acquired large numbers of T-72s 
to enhance the speed with which its armour could advance and manoeuvre, especially in a surprise 
attack on Israeli forces on the Golan. Syria sought in recent years to further enhance its armoured forces 
by acquiring the T-80 from Russia but there is no confirmation of actual delivery. 

Syria placed greater emphasis on enhancing the quality of its MBT fleet rather than on building up a 
modern force of other armoured vehicles. During the 1980s Syria steadily and significantly increased 
the level of mechanisation of the infantry combat forces. However, the quality of much of the 
equipment is not of the first order. The core of the armoured infantry fighting vehicle (AIFV) fleet is a 
holding of about 2,200 BMP-ls - a design that goes back to the 1960s. The only relatively modern 
AIFVs in the fleet are about 100 BMP-2/3 vehicles. There are about 1,000 BTR-40/50/60 APCs but it is 
not known how many are still in service; there are about 560 BTR-152 APCs and 950 BRDM-2 
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reconnaissance vehicles. Syria has never acquired the over-all level of armour that Israel has acquired 
for its infantry and rear services elements. 

There is a large holding of towed artillery weapons - more than 1,500 - and Syria has over the years 
built up the number of self-propelled weapons - there are about 400 120mm 2S1 and 50 152mm 2S3 . 
Like most Soviet-equipped forces, the Syrian Army has a significant multiple-rocket launcher strength - 
there are about 200 107mm Type-63 and 280 122mm BM-21 . Syria has placed an emphasis on 
improving its anti-tank warfare capability, again with an eye to engaging Israeli armour on the Golan. In 
the late 1990s Syria took delivery of 1,000 AT-14 Kornet anti-tank missiles. 

7.11.3 Chain of Command TOP 


The chief of General Staff functions through the Land Forces General Staff. The latter has an essentially 
administrative role and refers major decisions to the chiefs of staff. 



Chain of Command 


7.11.4 Organisation TOP 

The Army Command is located in Damascus. The bulk of the forces controlled by the Army Command 
are organised into three army corps, composed mainly of seven armoured divisions and three 
mechanised divisions. The two most important corps are the 1st and 2nd; the 3rd is the most recently 
formed and was set up to control a miscellaneous collection of units, including a reserve armoured 
division. Estimates of the strength of the non-reserve forces have varied - Israeli experts who monitor 
Syria closely have estimated a figure in excess of 300,000, including conscripts. Each armoured division 
consists of three armoured brigades, one mechanised brigade and one artillery regiment. Each 
mechanised division consists of two armoured brigades, two mechanised brigades and one artillery 
regiment. 

The Army Command controls the elite Republican Guard Division, and a range of other formations, 
including two independent artillery brigades; two independent anti-tank brigades, and an independent 
tank regiment. There is a Border Brigade and a Surface-to-Surface Missile (SSM) Brigade. There are 
sizeable reserve forces with a strength of nearly 300,000. They are organised into two motorised 
divisions, more than two dozen infantry brigades and a range of other reserve units. It is uncertain how 
many of these units are combat effective. 

Mindful of the comparative success of Syrian commandos during the 1973 war, and in preparation for 
special operations against Israeli forces on the Golan, Syria places a particular emphasis on special 
forces. There is a Special Forces (SF) Command in Damascus, responsible for the 14th SF Division 
which controls four SF regiments - the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Some elements are deployed in Lebanon ; 
others have a special focus on the Golan Heights. There are up to 10 independent SF regiments and it is 
understood that they come under the control of a Special Forces HQ based at al-Qutayfeh, about 25 
miles northeast of Damascus; the commander is Major General Ali Habib, who formerly commanded 
the 7th Mech Div. Elements of some units have a particular focus on protecting the approaches to 
Damascus. One regiment, A1 Sa'iqa, specialises in counter-terrorism and a range of other special 
operations roles, with training provided by Russian Spetsnaz personnel. Special Forces have a particular 
role in internal security. 

The Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) based in Syria comprises two brigades and comes under Syrian 
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military control. Some elements of the PLA are reported to be deployed with Syrian forces in the Bekaa 
region of Lebanon and in the Tripoli area of north Lebanon . The PLA, which has Syrian officers and 
advisers, is said to number about 4,500 men. It is equipped with about 100 T-54/T-55 tanks, as well as 
multiple rocket launchers, AT-3 anti-tank guided missiles and Strela-2 (SA-7) light surface-to-air 
missiles. Artillery includes 105mm, 122mm and 152mm weapons. 

7.11.5 Role and Deployment TOP 

The role of the army, organised into three corps, is to guard Syria's borders, defend the national territory 
and regain possession of the Golan Heights seized by Israel . For the purposes of local defence, 
administration and the control of reserves, Syria is divided into seven military regions - Damascus, 
North, East, South, Southwest, Coastal and Central. There is a regional command for each region. There 
is also a Syrian forces command in Lebanon which takes units mainly from the 2nd Corps. 

The Syrian regular army forces are organised as follows: 

1st Corps 

The 1st Corps has its HQ at Damascus and its formations are deployed in the south of the country facing 
Israel . There is also a focus on the border with Jordan . The 1st Corps controls four armoured divisions, 
designated the 5th, 6th, 8th and 9th; there is one mechanised division, the 7th. The 1st Corps maintains 
particularly strong defensive positions on the Golan Heights, facing across a demilitarised zone towards 
the heavily-fortified Israeli-held sector. The Syrian positions have been progressively strengthened since 
the early 1980s. Forces deployed here include a number of independent special forces regiments, which 
have units trained specially for operations against Israeli positions on the Golan, especially surveillance 
posts on Mount Herrnon. The 9th Armd Div served in Saudi Arabia during the 1991 Gulf War. 

The divisions and the brigades they control are as follows: 

5th Armd Div (17th, 96th Armd Bdes; 112th Mech Bde) 

6th Armd Div (12, 98th Armd Bdes; 11th Mech Bde) 

8th Armd Div (62nd, 65th Armd Bdes; 32nd Mech Bde) 

9th Armd Div (43rd, 91st Armd Bdes; 52nd Mech Bde) 

7th Mech Div (58th, 68th Armd Bdes; 78th Mech Bde) 

2nd Corps 

The 2nd Corps has its HQ at Zabadani, near the border with Lebanon . It deploys units within Lebanon 
and covers the outskirts of Damascus and the region northwards to Homs. The corps is believed to 
comprise three armoured divisions, the 1st, 3rd and 11th, and two mechanised divisions, the 4th and the 
10th. Part of the role of the 2nd Corps is to protect the capital and to guard the regime from any hostile 
action by dissident military units - the 3rd Armd Div is one of the key units charged with the defence of 
Damascus. It is commanded by Gen Shafiq Fayyad, a cousin of the late President Assad. 

The divisons and the brigades they control are as follows: 

1st Armd Div (44th, 46th Armd Bdes; 42nd Mech Bde) 

3rd Armd Div (47th, 82nd Armd Bdes; 132nd Mech Bde) 

11th Armd Div (60th, 67th Armd Bdes; 87th Mech Bde) 

4th Mech Div (1st Armd Bde; 61st, 89th Mech Bdes) 

10th Mech Div (51st, 85th Armd Bdes; 123nd Mech Bde) 

Forces in Lebanon 

The 10th Mechanised Division is one of the major formations deployed in Lebanon . Its HQ is at 
Chtaura, at the eastern end of the strategic Bekaa Valley, and one of its roles is to protect the important 
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Beirut-Damascus highway. The 3rd and 11th Armoured Divisions also deploy a number of brigades in 
Lebanon . Elements of a number of Special Forces regiments are also based in Lebanon . Syrian troops in 
Lebanon are estimated to have a strength of about 20,000. They are commanded by General Ibrahim A1 
Safi. President Assad's 'viceroy' in Lebanon is the deputy chief of Syrian Military Intelligence, General 
Ghazi Kenaan, who is based at Anjar in the Bekaa Valley. 

3rd Corps 

The 3rd Corps is the most recently formed; its HQ is at Aleppo, and it covers the north of the country, 
including the regions bordering Turkey and Iraq . The main formation coming under the control of the 
3rd Corps is the 2nd Reserve Armoured Division; in addition there is a mix of independent armoured 
and infantry units and a special forces regiment. The Coastal Defence Brigade (CDB) comes under the 
ambit of the 3rd Corps, but appears to operate essentially under naval command. The CDB is 
responsible for four missile battalions, one based at Latakia where the brigade has its HQ in the local 
naval base; the other three battalions are at Baniyas, Hamidieh and Tartous. Each battalion deploys 
batteries equipped with SS-C-1B Sepal and SS-C-3 Styx surface-to-surface missiles. Other units under 
the control of the CDB include two infantry brigades, an observation battalion and two artillery 
battalions whose equipment includes anti-aircraft guns. 

Syrian forces on the Golan 

When one takes into account the concentration of Syrian forces in the Bekaa Valley in Lebanon and the 
concentration of forces in the Golan area, it is clear that the bulk of Syrian land forces are focused on, or 
are facing towards, Israel . There is also a focus on the border with Jordan but the biggest concentration 
of Syrian forces is in the Golan. The forces in the Golan occupy fortified positions facing across a 
UN-controlled buffer zone towards the Israeli-occupied sector, where Israel normally deploys at least 
two armoured brigades. 

It is believed that Syria has deployed its forces up to the limit set by the UN-sponsored agreement 
made following the 1973 ceasefire. This agreement permits 6,000 troops, 75 tanks and 36 artillery 
weapons (of 122mm calibre maximum) to be deployed within 10km of the UN-controlled area of 
separation between the two sides. In the zone 10-20km from the demarcation line, 450 tanks and 163 
artillery weapons are permitted, although there is no limit on troop numbers. Syria has built up three 
major lines of defence to stop any Israeli push from the Golan towards Damascus. The first line, just 
10km from the demarcation line, features earthworks, gun emplacements and minefields. There are also 
anti-tank obstacles creating 'kill zones' in which advancing hostile armour can be eliminated. Syria has 
also built up its air defences in the region and it is believed that ' Scud ' missile sites have been 
established in underground bunkers at points from which Israeli forces on the Golan would be within 
easy range. 

Satellite photographs suggest that there are underground ' Scud ' sites near the Syrian city of 
Sanamein, about 30km east of the demarcation line. In order to reinforce the security of the regime and 
protect the capital from any hostile action by dissident military units, two trusted armoured divisions, 
the 3rd and the 4th, are deployed on the outskirts of Damascus. The 3rd Armd Div has been commanded 
for many years by General Shafiq Fayyad, a cousin of the late President Hafez al-Assad. Units of this 
division played a key role in the suppression of Islamic dissident activity in the Aleppo area in the early 
1980s. They were also among the units deployed in 1984 to block an abortive attempt by Hafez 
al-Assad's dissident brother Rifaat and his Defence Companies to seize control of Damascus. The 4th 
Armoured Division is a relatively new formation which evolved from Rifaat al-Assad's Defence 
Companies. However, steps have been taken to ensure that the division is entirely loyal to the regime. 
The division is commanded by Brigadier General Hikmat Ibrahim, an Alawite close to the Assad 
family. 
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7.11.6 UN Contributions TOP 


The Syrian Army has not contributed to UN operations. 

7.11.7 Operational Art and Tactical Doctrine top 

Operational art and tactical doctrine reflect standard Soviet procedures. 

7.11.8 Training TOP 

The Military Academy at Homs specialises in the training of infantry officers. It is the oldest and 
biggest of the service academies; the training traditionally followed standard Soviet doctrine which, in 
the opinion of some analysts, discouraged initiative by commanders on the battlefield. There have, 
however, been signs that under General Ali Aslan, the Chief of the General Staff appointed in 1998, a 
more flexible, more modern type of command is being taught at the academy, and that Israeli-style 
combined arms operations are being studied. Officers are also trained in the Damascus Military 
Academy. There is an artillery school at Quatanah and an armoured school at Quabon. There is also a 
joint general staff school at Quabon, where advanced courses for officers of the land forces are 
provided. 

7.11.9 Training Areas TOP 

Artillery training takes place in the region of Quatanah. Armour training takes place in the region of 
Quabon. 

7.11.10 Army Bases TOP 

Aleppo 

Damascus 

Dar'a 

Dumayr 

Hamah 

A1 Harrah 

A1 Hasakah 

Homs 

Idlib 

Quabon 

Quatanah 

As Suwayda 

Zabadani 


Army Bases 



7.11.11 Garrisons TOP 
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There are garrisons in Damascus and other major cities and towns. 


7.11.12 Inventory: Armour TOP 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

In Service 

T-72/T-72M 

Main Battle Tank 

1,500(6 

1,500(0 

T-62 

Main Battle Tank 

1,000 

1,000 

T-54/T-55 

Main Battle Tank 

2,250(6 

nidi 

BRDM-2 

Reconnaissance Vehicle 

950 

950 

BMP-2 

Infantry Fighting Vehicle 

60 

60 

BMP-1 

Infantry Fighting Vehicle 

2,300 

2,300 

BTR-152 

Armoured Personnel Carrier 

560 

n/a 

BTR-40/50/60 

Armoured Personnel Carrier 

1,000 

n/a 


Notes: 

1. Syria may have as many as 1,600 T-72 MBTs. 

2. Estimated. 

Syria has invested heavily in its armour. It has more than 4,000 main battle tanks (MBTs), although 
more than half of these are ageing T-54/T-55 vehicles. Analysts believe that one of the reasons 
behind the purchase of the modern T-72 was to give Syrian forces the speed and manoeuvrability 
that would be required were they to move against Israeli forces on the Golan Heights. 


7.11.13 Inventory: Artillery TOP 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

In Service 

152 mm M-1972 (2S3) 

Self-Propelled Howitzer 

50 

50 

122 mm 2S1 

Self-Propelled Howitzer 

400 

400 

122 mm D-30 

Self-Propelled Gun(0 

36 

36 

180 mm S23 

Gun (Towed) 

10 

10 

152 mm M-1937 

Gun (Towed) 

50 

50 

130 mm M-46 

Gun (Towed) 

750 

750 

122 mm D-30 

Howitzer (Towed) 

480 

480 

122 mm M1938 

Howitzer (Towed) 

150 

150 

122 mm M1931/1937 

Howitzer (Towed) 

100 

n/a 

122 mm BM-21 

Multiple Rocket System 

300( 2 ) 

300(2) 

107 mm Type 63 

Multiple Rocket System 

200(2) 

200(2) 

240 mm M240 

Heavy Mortar 

10(2) 

10(2) 

160 mm M160 

Heavy Mortar 

100 

100 

120 mm M1943 

Heavy Mortar 

400 

400 
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82 mm 

Mortar 

200( 2 ) 

200( 2 ) 

Notes: 




1. Mounted on T-34 chassis. 




2. Estimated. 





7.11.14 Inventory: Anti-Tank Weapons TOP 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

In Service 

MILAN 

Anti-Tank Guided Missile 

200 

200 

AT-3 'Sagger' 

Anti-Tank Guided Missile 

3,000 

3,000 

AT-4 'Spigot' 

Anti-Tank Guided Missile 

150 

150 

AT-5 'Spandrel' 

Anti-Tank Guided Missile 

40 

40 

AT -14 'Kornet' 

Anti-Tank Guided Missile 

1,000 

1,000(D 

Note: 1 It was reported in June 1998 that Russia had sold Syria 1,000 AT-14 'Kornet' anti-tank 
guided missiles. There was some concern in Israel about the reports. While Israel's Merkava MBT 
was designed to defeat the threat of such missiles, there was concern that the AT-14 could be 
effective against fortified positions or medium protected vehicles in areas such as southern Lebanon 
or the Golan Heights. 

Syria remains heavily dependent on Soviet-designed anti-tank weapons. It has been seeking to 
acquire advanced Western-designed weapons that are easier to use. 


7.11.15 Inventory: Air Defence Weapons TOP 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

In Serx’ice 

Strela-2 (SA-7) 

Manportable SAM 

4,000 

4,000 

Strela-3 (SA-14) 

Manportable SAM 

n/a 

n/a 

Igla-1 (SA-16) 

Manportable SAM 

n/a 

n/a 

2K12 Kub/9K33 (SA-6/SA-8) 

Low Altitude SAM 

70(0 

70(0 

9K31 Strela-1 (SA-9) 

Low Altitude SAM 

20 

20 

9K35 Strela 10 (SA-13) 

Low Altitude SAM 

35 

35 

100 mm KS-19 

Anti-Aircraft Gun 

25 

25 

57 mm S-60 

Anti-Aircraft Gun 

700(0 

700(0 

57 mm ZSU-57-2 SP 

Self-Propelled AAG 

10 

10 

37 mm M1939 

Anti-Aircraft Gun 

300 

n/a 

23 mm ZSU-23-4 SP 

Self-Propelled AAG 

400 

400 

23 mm ZU-23-2 

Light Anti-Aircraft Gun 
(Towed) 

650 

650 
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Note: 1. Estimated. The army has more than 2,000 air defence guns and more than 4,100 
surface-to-air missiles. In this as in other areas, the army is heavily dependent on Soviet-designed 
weapons. The Air Defence Command, which operates under the command of the air force, operates 
longer-range surface-to-air missiles such as the Almaz Volga-M ( SA-2) , S-125 Neva (SA-3) and 
Antey S-200 ( SA-5) . 


7.11.16 Inventory: Infantry Weapons TOP 


Type 

Role 

7.62 x 25 mm TT33 Tokarev 

Pistol 

7.65 mm MAS-1935S 

Pistol 

7.65 mm SACM-1935A 

Pistol 

9x18 mm Makarov 

Pistol 

9x19 mm Parabellum (FN Mle. 35 GP) 

Pistol 

Enfield No 2 Mk 1 .38 

Revolver 

Webley No 1 Mk VI .455 

Revolver 

Webley Mk IV .38 

Revolver 

9 x 29 mm (.38 Smith and Wesson) 

Revolver 

7.62x51 mm Steyr SSG 

Sniper Rifle 

7.62 x 39 mm AK-47 

Assault Rifle 

7.62 x 39 mm AKM 

Assault Rifle 

7.62 x 51 mm FN FAL 

Assault Rifle 

9x19 mm Parabellum vz.23 and vz.25 

Sub-Machine Gun 

7.62 mm PPS-43 Tokarev 

Sub-Machine Gun 

7.62 mm PPSh-41 Tokarev 

Sub-Machine Gun 

7.62 x 39 mm RPK 

Light Machine Gun 

7.62 x 54 mm. 

General-Purpose Machine Gun 

PK series 7.62 x 54 mm SGM Vehicle MGs 

Machine Gun 

7.62 x 54 mm DT vehicle MGs 

Machine Gun 

12.7 x 108 mm DShK38/46 

Heavy Machine Gun 

14.5 x 114 mm KPV HMG (ZPU-1, ZPU-2 and 
ZPU-4) 

Automatic Cannon 

23 x 152 mm: ZU-23 

Automatic Cannon 

Note: Soviet-designed weapons predominate in the small arms inventory. 
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DEFENCE SPENDING 

7.9.1 EXPENDITURE SUMMARY 

7.9.2 Defence Expenditure 

7.9.3 Defence Financial Statistics 


7.9.1 EXPENDITURE SUMMARY TOP 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 

US$1.9 billion (2000) (estimate) 


7.9.2 Defence Expenditure TOP 


Defence Expenditure - US$ (billions) 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2.2 

2.2 

2.7 

1.9 

1.9 

Note: Figures are derived from a variety of sources, including the SIPRI Yearbook 1995 , the US 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency report. World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 

1993-94, and Jane's Defence Weekly. 
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Defence Expenditure 


7.9.3 Defence Financial Statistics top 


2000 Defence Spending 

US$112 per Head of Population 
US$4,471 per Member of Armed Forces 
4.9% of GDP 
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7.8.1 SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS TOP 
Background history 

Syria gained full independence in 1946, having previously been a mandated territory of France under 
the League of Nations. Only two years later its armed forces were humiliatingly defeated in Palestine by 
Israeli forces. 

Under President Shukri al-Kuwatli, reflecting the prevailing Arab nationalist sentiments that were 
then popular, Syria appeared to be coming increasingly under the influence of Nasserite Egypt . The two 
countries formed a joint military command in 1955 and accepted arms from the USSR in 1956. In 
November 1957 the Syrian National Assembly passed a resolution in favour of union with Egypt , a 
union which formally took place in February 1958 under the title of the United Arab Republic (UAR). 
President Gamal Abd al-Nasser became the first head of the combined state and, in March 1960, a 
single national assembly was created. The union fell apart as Syrians became increasingly dissatisfied 
with Egyptian political, military and economic domination. In 1961 a military coup d'etat took place in 
Syria and the union was unilaterally dissolved by the new Syrian Government. 

Syria evolved closer ties with the Soviet Union after 1966 but Russia could do little to prevent a 
stunning defeat at the hands of Israel in the Six Day War, which broke out on 5 June 1967. Palestinian 
guerrillas had been attacking Israeli settlements being constructed illegally in the demilitarised zone. 
Israeli retaliatory attacks had escalated even as Egypt and Jordan were also drawn into conflict with 
Israel . Within six days Israeli troops had come within 65km of Damascus, withdrawing after the 
ceasefire to continue occupying the Syrian Golan Heights, a major strategic target. 

In September 1970 Syria sent armoured columns into Jordan to prevent the collapse of Palestinian 
guerrilla forces locked in a civil war with King Hussein's army. The Jordanians decimated Syrian 
forces, which retreated back across the border. The following decade was dominated by the 1973 
Arab-Israeli War, in which Syria failed to regain the Golan Heights from Israel , by the deterioration of 
relations with Egypt as the latter engaged in negotiations for peace with Israel and by Syria's 
involvement in the Lebanese civil war. 

Syria was deeply engaged in Lebanon during the 1980s, especially after the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982. Elsewhere, foreign policy was dominated by support for Iran in the latter's war with 
Iraq between 1980 and 1988, its leadership of the rejectionist front of Arab states and the PLO, and 
developing relations with the Soviet Union after the signing in 1980 of a 20-year Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation. A spate of bombings in Damascus and elsewhere in 1986, in which 144 people died, 
was officially blamed on the Iraqi intelligence services. 

Its rejectionist stance, the tension (and ultimately sanctions) caused by support for international 
terrorist movements, its proximity to its Soviet source of military and economic aid and its pro-Iranian 
position led Syria to a position of relative international/regional isolation during this period. The 
cornerstone of Syria's ability to continue to project itself thus dissolved with the initiation of 
Gorbachev's reforms. Syria found itself without a Soviet military commitment to Syrian strategic parity 
with Israel , even as Egypt was re-entering the Arab fold and Iraq , released from its war with Iran , was 
reasserting itself as regional Arab nationalist and Ba'athist leader. At home, there were revived calls for 
democratisation, the removal of emergency laws and the release of political pressures, as well as 
growing economic pressure exacerbated by a sharp reduction in Soviet economic aid. 

The continuation of the bilateral peace process between Syria and Israel during 1995 and 1996 was 
encouraging and the major political focus of Assad's regime at that time. The assassination of Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin in November 1995 provided new impetus to the dialogue, which 
continued with the new Israeli premier, Shimon Peres. The US pushed Syria unsuccessfully towards 
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making an early agreement. After a six-month hiatus, direct talks resumed in December in the US 
between Syria and Israel and observers noted that Peres was keen to make a breakthrough before the 
Israeli elections of May 1996. 

Relations with Netanyahu's Israel deteriorate 

The subsequent success of the Likud leader, Binyamin Netanyahu, at the polls cast the whole process 
into doubt. This was only the first problem, however. The Israeli premier made peace with Damascus 
conditional on peace in Lebanon . The " Lebanon first' proposal was not welcomed in Damascus, where 
the issue of the Golan Heights was seen as top priority. The Syrian foreign minister, Farouq al-Sharaa, 
described Netanyahu's offers of negotiation as mere words and accused the prime minister of reneging 
on the land-for-peace principle agreed earlier in the peace process. An impasse developed as Syria 
refused to enter talks until Israel would consider handing back the Golan, while Netanyahu insisted on 
the Lebanon first principle. 

Relations deteriorated in August 1996 when the Syrians began redeploying its troops in the Golan and 
Lebanon . While the Israelis expressed concern over the movements, Netanyahu stated that he would not 
be put under pressure by Syrian sabre-rattling. In October Syria urged all Arabs to cut their ties with 
Israel . It was a clear sign that Damascus had lost faith in the peace process. The failure of the US 
summit between Arafat and Netanyahu was seen by many as the last straw. Syrian war games were held 
on the Golan, although Damascus claimed they were "routine'. By the end of 1996, a limited conflict 
between Syria and Israel was not being ruled out of the question by many Middle East analysts. 

On 31 December a bomb exploded on a bus in Damascus, killing 11 and wounding many more. The 
bus was operating along the Damascus-Beirut highway and was crowded with Syrians travelling to 
celebrate the New Year. Damascus immediately blamed Israeli agents for the attack, although Tel Aviv 
denied the allegations. It was the first time in living memory that Damascus had accused Israel of 
involvement in an attack inside Syria . 

Bilateral relations continued to deteriorate throughout 1997 as Israeli Defence Forces (IDF) 
strategists planned for scenarios involving a surprise Syrian offensive to recapture the Golan Heights. 
Ha'aretz reported that the Israeli Defence Ministry had requested an additional US$910 million in the 
1997 defence budget to prepare for the threat of conflict with Syria . In June 1997 the IDF's chief of 
staff, Lieutenant General Amnon Lipkin-Shahak, informed the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Committee that Syria was continuing to refine its ability to launch a surprise attack against Israel . 

Analysts who believed that Syria would refrain from launching military hostilities in the foreseeable 
future referred to the case of the Mossad agent, Yehuda Gil. In December 1997 it was revealed that Gil 
had been arrested for allegedly fabricating a story that Syria was secretly planning to attack Israel . It 
was alleged that the high-ranking Syrian informant who had leaked Assad's war plans to the Mossad 
agent was a figment of Gil's imagination. The Israeli authorities were swift to deny that the IDF would 
rely on a single source of information when formulating the risk of war with Syria . Irrespective of the 
extent of Gil's influence on IDF thinking, it was clear that Israeli strategists were concerned about the 
possibility of a surprise attack by Syrian forces aimed at capturing part or all of the Golan Heights. 
Israel's suspicion of Syrian intentions was also fuelled by the country's ballistic missile programme and 
the strengthening of relations with Iran and Iraq . 

From a Syrian perspective Netanyahu's refusal to compromise over the return of Golan Heights 
remained the major obstacle to progress in peace negotiations. In November 1997 the Syrian 
government claimed that it could reach a peace treaty with Israel in three months if the Golan Heights 
were returned. During the early months of 1988 Syria talked about a willingness to return to the 
negotiating table with Israel , while repeating its determination to use all means to secure the Golan, 
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including force. 

Without progress on the Golan Heights Syria could not countenance a deal on Lebanon . The Syrian 
Government stated that it would only approve an Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon if it occurred in the 
context of a simultaneous withdrawal from the Golan Heights. Speaking after a meeting with US 
Secretary of State Madeline Albright in May 1998, Syrian Foreign Minister Farouq al-Sharaa said that 
Israel's offer to withdraw from Southern Lebanon in return for security arrangements "is not a path to a 
comprehensive peace... We don't accept a unilateral or partial peace." 

The latter months of 1998 saw a further deterioration in Syrian-Israeli relations, which ensured that 
no progress was made towards a resumption of negotiations on the Golan Heights. Syrian criticism of 
Netanyahu's uncompromising position was not tempered by the Israeli-Palestinian peace agreement. 

The Syrians argued that the Wye accord would do little to protect Palestinian interests or prevent the 
expansion of Jewish settlements in the West Bank and Jerusalem. Repeated Israeli offers to withdraw 
from southern Lebanon if provided with security assurances were also dismissed by Damascus as a 
cynical manoeuvre designed to undermine Syrian national interests. The Syrians were highly critical of 
Israel 's defence modernisation programme, arguing that this posed a genuine threat to regional stability. 

Tension with Turkey 

Turkey's deepening rapprochement with Israel also continued to provoke considerable unease in Syria . 
The Syrians took the lead in strengthening active diplomatic co-ordination with other Arab states in an 
attempt to mobilise regional opposition to the Turkish-Israeli 'alliance'. This entailed further bolstering 
relations with Iran and attempting a gradual rapprochement with Iraq - the two states most threatened by 
the Israel-Turkey axis. 

The visit of then Turkish Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz to Israel and Jordan in early September 1998 
heightened Syrian concern over the emergence of a possible trilateral military alliance. Repeated 
Turkish assertions that a regional defence arrangement was not under consideration failed to appease the 
Syrians. Throughout Yilmaz's visit Syria criticised the development of Turkish-Israeli military 
collaboration, arguing that it posed a direct threat to the stability of the Middle East and was detrimental 
to the peace process. 

Yilmaz responded by openly accusing the Syrians of supporting Turkey's separatist rebel group, the 
Kurdistan Workers' Party (PKK). The Turks believed that the PKK had used bases in Syria to launch 
attacks across the border. In early October 1998, Turkey's military chief of staff, Huseyin 
Kivrikogluhas, claimed that an undeclared state of war existed between the two states. A meeting of 
Turkey's National Security Council was followed by a stern warning to the Syrians about the 
consequences of aiding the PKK. Yilmaz was quoted as saying that the army was "awaiting orders" to 
move against Syria . President Sulyeman Demirel warned that Turkey reserved the right to retaliate as 
"our patience is running out". The announcement that 10,000 Turkish soldiers had crossed into northern 
Iraq in pursuit of PKK guerrillas increased speculation that A nk ara might carry the offensive into Syrian 
territory. 

Turkey's threatened use of force alarmed other Middle Eastern countries. The situation was serious 
enough for Egypt's President Hosni Mubarak to launch an emergency mediation effort. Mubarak visited 
Damascus and Ankara in an effort to avert armed conflict. Iran's Foreign Minister Kamal Kharrazi also 
held talks with Assad in an attempt to resolve the dispute. The Iranians warned that a Turkish-Syrian 
military conflict could harm the Islamic world. UN Secretary General Kofi Annan welcomed the 
mediation efforts of Egypt and Iran and called on Turkey and Syria to exercise restraint and resolve 
their differences through negotiations. 

In a speech delivered only a few hours before Syrian and Turkish officials were due to meet to 
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discuss the crisis President Demirel issued what he called a last warning to Damascus to desist from 
supporting the PKK. The speech reaffirmed Turkey's preference for a diplomatic solution but Demirel 
made it clear that Turkey was prepared to use force. Turkey refused to discuss any other issues with the 
Syrian Government, including the highly sensitive problem of water resources, until it was satisfied that 
all ties with the PKK had been abandoned. 

The Syrians publicly denied the Turkish accusations but reacted calmly to the threatened use of force. 
Syria claimed that it wanted to maintain "good-neighbourly relations" with Turkey by using diplomacy 
to resolve any differences. Syrian Foreign Minister Farouq al-Sharaa, in Cairo for consultations with the 
Egyptian government, repeated his country's denial of involvement with the PKK. He said that Syria 
had "waved aside Turkish threats" and expressed its 'sincere wish' to resolve the problems between the 
two countries, with security at the top of the list. Damascus argued that the crisis was artificial and had 
more to do with Turkey's internal affairs than any Syrian connection with the PKK. 

The immediate crisis was averted when a bilateral agreement was signed at Adana on 20 October 
1998, in which Syria agreed not to provide the PKK with arms, logistic and financial support. PKK 
leader Abdullah Ocalan was forced to leave his base in Syria . Damascus agreed to ban all activities of 
the PKK and its affiliated organisations on Syrian territory. Syria will not allow the PKK to establish 
camps and other facilities for training and shelter, or to engage in commercial activities on Syrian 
territory. PKK members will not be allowed to use Syria for transit to third countries. 

Both sides agreed to establish certain mechanisms for the effective and transparent implementation of 
these measures. A direct telephone link was immediately established and operated between the security 
authorities of the two countries. Security officials were appointed in the respective embassies in Ankara 
and Damascus. 

Ankara also wanted Damascus to co-operate in all counter-terrorism initiatives and abstain from 
inciting other members of the Arab League to oppose Turkey . The Turkish government reserved the 
right to resort to force if Syrian reneges on the agreement. Similar accords have been signed in the past 
but the Syrians have continued to provide support for the PKK. 

Relations with Jordan improve 

The early months of 1999 were notable for a dramatic improvement in Syrian-Jordanian relations. 
Following a lengthy period of mutual tension Assad's decision to attend the funeral of King Hussein 
signalled the promise of a new era in bilateral relations. A few weeks later Bashar paid a courtesy visit 
to Abdullah. The new Jordanian monarch spoke warmly of Syria 's prospective president. Syrian 
government ministers and the state-controlled press have been equally effusive in their praise of 
Abdullah. For example, Defence Minister Tlass praised Adbullah's appointment and expressed his 
desire that relations between the two countries would be strengthened. 

In April 1999 Abdullah made an historic visit to Damascus, accompanied by a high-level delegation. 
The trip symbolised a political reconciliation as this was the first meeting between the leaders of Jordan 
and Syria in five years. Abdullah was received and seen off by Assad in person. Both countries agreed 
that the meeting heralded a new era in bilateral relations. The successful resumption of high-level 
negotiations have led some observers in the Arab world to predict a real transformation in the way that 
Jordan and Syria regard each other. 

The two leaders held extensive talks on a wide range of bilateral and regional issues, which 
culminated in an agreement to forget past differences and mutual suspicions. In practical terms the visit 
resulted in an agreement to revive the Jordanian-Syrian Higher Committee, which has been dormant for 
five years. Syria also pledged to supply drought-stricken Jordan with water. This was a highly 
significant gesture given Syria 's own problems with securing water resources. 
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Peace negotiations restart... 

After years of increasing tension and a cessation of negotiations, the electoral victory of Ehud Barak 
also promised an improvement in Israeli-Syrian relations. The Syrians cautiously welcomed Barak 's 
accession to power. This represented a significant step for a regime that has traditionally claimed to 
detect no difference between Israeli moderates and hard-liners. 

Shortly before the Israeli elections. Foreign Minister al-Sharaa referred to the progress made in 
Israeli-Syrian negotiations during the Labour Party's term in office. According to al-Sharaa clear 
progress was made on a document of principles and future security arrangements, facets that constituted 
approximately 80 per cent of the peace process. Significantly, Barak participated in the talks over 
security arrangements when he was chief-of-staff. 

According to a report in the Jordanian weekly Al-Majid, Syria has set four conditions for resuming 
negotiations with Israel and they have been conveyed to Miguel Moratinos, the EU's envoy to the 
Middle East: 

(1) A clear declaration from Barak recognising Syria 's sovereignty over the Golan Heights and an 
official abrogation of the Knesset's 1981 decision to annex the Golan to Israel . 

(2) Recognition of Syria 's borders as they were on 4 June 1967. 

(3) Israel 's withdrawal from southern Lebanon . 

(4) Agreement from Israel to respect the special relations between Syria and Lebanon . 

The same report also stated that Syria wanted guarantees from Washington in return for resuming 
negotiations with Israel . These included removing Syria 's name from the list of countries that sponsor 
terrorism, which will open the way for greater foreign investment and trade. 

There were signs that the Jewish settlers appeared to be losing support in Israel for their right to 
remain on the Golan. The Israeli Third Way Party, dedicated to retaining the Heights, lost all four of its 
seats in Israel's May 1999 elections. The fact that the 17,000 Golan settlers are less ideologically 
motivated than West Bank settlers had further prompted feelings that the Golan would be returned to 
Syria . 

Damascus continued to stress its insistence that bilateral negotiations with Israel begin with the full 
hand over of the Golan. However, Shimon Peres, who was at that time minister of regional 
co-operation, told Israel Radio in early October 1999 that Israel had never promised it would withdraw 
to its lines prior to the 1967 war in return for a peace deal with Damascus. Peres said that such offers 
were only discussed hypothetically to see what Syria would offer in return. Syria claims that before 
talks were broken off, the late Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin had agreed to a full Israeli 
withdrawal from the Golan. 

Meanwhile, meeting in Damascus in October, the Syrian-Lebanese follow-up and co-ordination 
committee stressed the continued commitment to unity between the Syrian and Lebanese tracks. 

... and stall again 

Although Barak reaffirmed his plans to have Israel "out of Lebanon and deep in talks with Syria " by 
mid-2000 during a television interview in October, the power struggle between Assad's brother Rifaat 
and his son Bashar over who would be the ailing president's successor was reportedly affecting the 
peace process. While peace with Israel would always be an emotive issue for the Syrian public, 
Damascus was also concerned that it might affect its control over Lebanon and damage ties with Tehran 
as the Iranian-backed Lebanese resistance group Hizbullah would have to be reined-in as part of an 
agreement. Some reports suggested that Iran was already trying to minimise Syria's control over 
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Hizbullah by delivering supplies to the insurgents without Syrian involvement, possibly by using 
Latakia, Rifaat's power base, as a transhipment point. Syrian security forces, however, attacked Rifaat's 
Latakia stronghold in September. 

Despite this apparent stalling of the peace process, a ceremony was held at the White House to 
inaugurate the resumption of formal peace talks between Syria and Israel on 15 December. In early 
January 2000 detailed negotiations began in Shepherdstown, West Virginia. Both sides agreed to 
convene four joint negotiating committees to cover the final border between the two countries in the 
event of an Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights, security arrangements, the nature of future 
relations and water issues. The order in which these committees would meet, however, would prove a 
serious stumbling block. Israel was adamant that the committees dealing with security arrangements and 
the normalisation of relations should take priority whereas Syria demanded discussion of border issues. 
A complex compromise enabled all the committees to meet but little substantive progress was reported. 
The Syrians reaffirmed their position that no progress could be made without a return to the 1967 
borders. 

After a short delay peace talks were due to resume on 19 January 2000 but the office of Prime 
Minister Barak announced that further negotiations were suspended. No reason was given for the 
postponement, although Barak said he was optimistic that peace talks with Syria would resume within a 
few weeks. Prior to the announcement the state-controlled Syrian media had voiced reluctance to 
resume the talks because of what it called Israel is unwillingness to commit to full withdrawal from the 
Golan Heights before discussing other issues. 

Barak's optimism was ill founded, however, as peace talks did not resume and relations became 
increasingly strained over the continued conflict in Lebanon where Israel launched air raids in 
retaliation for Hizbullah attacks. Syrian Foreign Minister Farouq al-Sharaa said: " Israel must take full 
responsibility for sparking a military escalation in Lebanon " while Syria's state media criticised Barak 
for missing "opportunities for peace". 

The Syrian foreign minister also accused Israel of obstructing the Middle East peace process by 
relying on military force instead of political means. In a letter to United Nations Secretary General Kofi 
Annan, al-Sharaa complained that Israel had refused to withdraw from Syrian land it had occupied in 
1967 or to draw up borders on that basis. His letter followed an earlier one from his Israeli counterpart 
David Levy to the UN last week, which called on Syria to exercise control over Hizbullah guerrillas 
following the latest attacks on Israeli forces in southern Lebanon . 

Hopes of a breakthrough in Syrian-Israeli negotiations were raised following Barak as statement that 
his four predecessors had effectively pledged to withdraw from the Golan Heights. Information Minister 
Muhammad Salman described the statement as a "step forward". There were also a number of reports, 
in the Israeli and Arab press, of secret meetings between "technical groups" from both sides. 

Israel unilaterally withdraws from Lebanon 

Despite the stalling of peace negotiations, Barak remained committed to a withdrawal from Lebanon , 
which had been one of his campaign promises. On 5 March 2000, the Israeli cabinet confirmed that 
Israeli forces would "redeploy" from southern Lebanon by 7 July 2000. The Syrian response was 
ambiguous with official Syrian news agency claiming a victory for the Lebanese resistance while 
Foreign Minister al-Sharaa apparently cautioned against the move claiming it would be "suicide" for 
Israel to withdraw without concluding an agreement with Syria . 

Attempts by US President Bill Clinton to bridge the differences between Israel and Syria failed in late 
March. Press reports and White House sources suggested that Barak was prepared to withdraw from the 
Golan Heights but was not prepared to return all of the territory captured during the 1967 war, which 
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would leave Syria in control of the Galilee shoreline. This would be unacceptable to Israel , which 
obtains around 40 per cent of its drinking water from the Sea of Galilee. 

The collapse of the Syrian-Israeli track of the peace process was most clearly demonstrated in April 
when the Israeli government lifted restrictions on settlement construction in the Golan Heights. The 
restrictions had been imposed in 1999 as part of Barak's overtures towards Damascus. While the Syrian 
media was critical of the decision, both Bashar al-Assad and Foreign Minister al-Sharaa indicated that 
there was still a chance that the peace process could be revived. However, Israeli forces in southern 
Lebanon continued to prepare for their withdrawal. 

The Israeli pullout did not go to plan. As Israeli forces began to pull back from their forward 
positions their local proxy, the South Lebanon Army (SLA), which was supposed to cover the retreat, 
began to collapse. The SLA, by then a spent force, could not survive without direct Israeli support and 
dissolved almost instantly, its fighters either seeking refuge in Israel or surrendering to advancing 
Hizbullah and Lebanese forces. The Israelis responded by rapidly accelerating their withdrawal, which 
was completed on 24 May - six-weeks ahead of schedule. 

Despite Hizbullah harassment, the Israeli military had successfully ended its 22-year occupation of 
Lebanese territory without the loss of any more Israeli lives. Fears that northern Israel , now devoid of 
the security zone's protection, would be exposed to guerrilla attacks appeared unfounded as a long 
period of calm broke-out along the border even though Hizbullah, rather than Lebanese or Syrian forces, 
took control of the vacated territory. Importantly, the withdrawal had apparently robbed Damascus of 
one of its key bargaining chips - without an ongoing Hizbullah insurgency, Syria could no longer offer 
to secure Israel's northern border in exchange for the repatriation of the Golan Heights. 

Bashar's foreign policy 

The pause in Hizbullah operations may, however, had something to do with events in Damascus. On 10 
June 2000, Syria's President Hafez al-Assad died and the Syrian regime threw itself into securing 
Bashar's succession. Damascus would certainly not have appreciated any Israel-baiting during such a 
delicate period in its domestic affairs. 

The change of leadership also brought optimism that Syria's new western-educated president might 
take a more conciliatory line towards Israel . Bashar's official announcements, however, indicated that he 
would be sticking to his father's foreign policy. In his investiture speech of 17 July Bashar reaffirmed 
Syria's determination to require all territory captured by Israel as a precondition for peace. He stressed 
that while Syria was "in a hurry to make peace" it was unwilling to compromise on territorial integrity 
or sovereignty to achieve this objective. 

The eruption of Israeli-Palestinian violence in late September 2000, presented Bashar with his first 
foreign policy crisis since assuming the presidency and further damaged prospects for renewed peace 
talks. At a joint press conference in Cairo with Egypt's President Hosni Mubarak, Bashar said the events 
in Jerusalem led him to conclude that circumstances were not right for the resumption of peace talks 
with Israel . "We cannot separate what happens in Jerusalem from what happens on the Golan," he said. 

Hizbullah also took the opportunity to relaunch its insurgency, citing a disputed stretch of border in 
the Shebaa farms region as justification. The disputed area was actually captured from Syria in 1967, 
but both Damascus and Beirut backed claims that it was Lebanese territory. In October, Hizbullah 
captured three Israeli soldiers in the Shebaa farms area. This was quickly followed by a Hizbullah 
announcement that it had also captured an Israeli intelligence agent in an elaborate overseas sting 
operation. These Hizbullah operations led to an alarming escalation in Syrian-Israeli tensions. Barak 
warned Lebanon and Syria that he would take "forceful action" to secure the release of the soldiers. He 
charged Syria with "supreme responsibility to ensure there will be no hostile actions against Israel from 
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Lebanon ”. There were serious fears that the Palestinian intifada might develop into a wider regional 
conflict if Israel retaliated against Syrian in response to Hizbullah attacks. 

The situation was not improved in February 2001 when a snap election for the Israeli premiership 
replaced the relatively dovish Barak with the hardliner Ariel Sharon. When Hizbullah killed an Israeli 
soldier along the border in April, Sharon made good Israel's threats by launching an airstrike against a 
Syrian radar installation in Lebanon . Even when similar events occurred again in July, Damascus chose 
not to escalate a situation that might lead to a full confrontation with militarily superior Israel . 

The events of 11 September 2001, put further pressure on Syria even though Bashar denounced the 
attacks and called for international co-operation to fight terrorism. As Israel attempted to direct 
Washington's subsequent 'war on terrorism' against its enemies, Syria's support for anti-Israeli groups, 
most notably Hizbullah, came under the spotlight. Syria , like Lebanon , announced that Hizbullah was 
not a terrorist organisation, but a legitimate resistance group. When pushed on the issue, Damascus 
disingenuously asked Washington to define terrorism. While the Bush administration proved reluctant 
to provide the Syrians with a working definition, it gradually increased the pressure, adding Hizbullah to 
its list of terrorist organisations. Reportedly, Hizbullah unofficially suspended its operations after the 
UK threatened to veto Lebanon's entry into the Euro-Mediterranean Partnership. If there was an 
informal agreement, it only lasted until 24 January 2002, when skirmishes again broke-out between 
Hizbullah and Israeli forces. The attack came just a week after Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres' 
announcement that Syria had expressed an interest in restarting peace talks, a surprising development 
given the backdrop of Arab-Israeli hostility and Syria's role as the leader of the hardline Arab states 
since the start of the Palestinian intifada. 

7.8.2 Historical Events TOP 


Date 

Event 

1920 

National Syrian Congress proclaimed independence. 

San Remo conference awarded Svria to France under League of Nations 

Mandate. 

1925-26 

Revolt against French policv of division of Svria into four regional units. 

1936 

Franco-Syrian Treaty (promised independence). 

1938 

French refused to ratify 1936 Treaty. 

1941 

Svria revolted and declared independence; Allies invaded and occupied Svria. 

1946 

Svria gained independence. 

1948-49 

First Arab-Israeli war. 

1958 

Svria formed union with Egvpt and created United Arab Republic (UAR). 

1961 

Svria withdrew from UAR. 

1967 

Svria lost Golan Heights to Israel (June). 

1973 

October War with Israel. 

1976 

Svrian troops entered Lebanon. 

1977 

Severed relations with Egvpt. 

1980 

Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation with USSR. 
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1981 

Israel annexed Golan Heights. 

1982 

Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 

1986 

Relations with US broken off. 

1989 

Taif Accord. 

1990 

Svria took part in US-led coalition against Iraq. 

1991 

Participated in Madrid Peace Conference. 

Treaty of Brotherhood, Co-operation and Co-ordination agreed with Lebanon 
(May). 

1995 

Assassination of Yitzhak Rabin; dialogue continued with Shimon Peres. 

1996 

Peace talks collapsed (March). 

Netanvahu offered negotiations on 'Lebanon first' principle (August), rejected bv 
both Svria and Lebanon. 


7.8.3 Diary of Recent Events TOP 


Date 

Event 

1997 

Svria concluded a defence agreement with Iran (Lebruarv). 

Svria opened its border with Iraq (June). 

1998 

Bilateral agreement signed with Turkev committing Svria to a cessation of 
support for the PKK (October). 

1999 

President Assad visited Jordan for the funeral of King Hussein (Lebruary). 
President Assad held talks with King Abdullah in Damascus (April). 

Resumption of peace talks with Israel at Shepherdstown West Virginia 
(December). 

2000 

Israeli-Syrian peace talks suspended (January). 

Israel withdraws from Lebanon (May). 

President Assad died (June), succeeded by his son Bashar (July). 

Hizbullah restarted its operations against Israel (October). 

2001 

In retaliation for Hizbullah attacks Israeli aircraft bombarded Syrian radar 
positions in Lebanon (April and July). 

President Bashar denounced the terrorist attacks on the US (September). Syria 
reportedly provided information to US intelligence. 

2002 

Israeli Loreign Minister Shimon Peres announced that Syria had suggested a 
resumption of peace talks (January). 

Skirmishes broke-out between Hizbullah and Israel - the first since 22 October 
2001 (January). 


7.8.4 Threat (External) TOP 

In the north, the main disputes focus on the 30-year-old quarrel over the waters of the Euphrates and 
Syria's support for the PKK. The border has become increasingly militarised, with Turkey reinforcing 
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its army in Hatay, a province claimed by Syria . The 1996 military pact between Israel and Turkey is 
likely to add to Syria's security concerns. 

To reinforce its position against Turkey , Syria has used its alliance with Iran as well as its logistical 
support for the PKK. The Kurdish issue also features on Syria's eastern border, where the Iraqi Kurds, 
with Western support, have edged towards greater autonomy. The future of Iraq and the fate of its 
Ba'athist leadership will be Syria's main concern in the east. In late 1996 a bomb exploded on a 
transport route about to be used by late President Assad. The device was attributed to Syrians with 
ethnic Turkish ties. Over 600 people were subsequently arrested. In May and June 1996 the deployment 
of about 40,000 Syrian troops to the Turkish border was reported. 

During 1996 Iraq made significant efforts to engineer a rapprochement with Syria . The two countries 
agreed in February 1996 on joint action towards equitable sharing of Euphrates water with Turkey . In 
May 1997 the first Syrian trade delegation to visit Iraq since the 1980s arrived in Baghdad. Analysts 
have suggested that Syria , Iran and Iraq may be engineering a triangular relationship to withstand US 
and Turkish pressure in the region. Ties continued to improve in 2001 with both countries upgrading 
their diplomatic relations and the reported reopening of pipeline carrying Iraqi oil across Syria . 
Damascus also backed efforts to lift the UN sanctions against Iraq . 

From a Syrian perspective the potential danger posed by Turkey was vividly underlined during the 
crisis of October 1998 when A nk ara threatened to use force unless Damascus refrained from providing 
support to the PKK. The Turkish armed forces are not only the second largest in NATO, after those of 
the US, but also the subject of a 25-30 year modernisation programme worth some US$150 billion. 

Since this period Syrian-Turkish relations have shown signs of a gradual improvement but many 
contentious and potentially volatile issues remain unresolved. 

Syria continues to regard Israel as the other major external threat to the country's security. This is 
largely a consequence of past conflict, unresolved territorial disputes and the quantitative and qualitative 
superiority of the Israeli armed forces. The current military balance in the region is heavily weighted in 
Israel's favour. It is widely recognised that Israel has a sophisticated military nuclear weapons 
programme with up to 200 nuclear warheads and impressive ballistic missile capabilities. While Syria 
has a significant strategic capability in the form of its ballistic missile and chemical warfare 
programmes, the development of the Arrow anti-ballistic missile system provides Israel with a 
substantial degree of protection. In addition, Israel , with significant US military assistance, has the most 
advanced and capable conventional armed forces in the Middle East. Syria's armed forces have received 
virtually no new equipment since the fall of the Soviet Union. It is unlikely, therefore, that Damascus 
will be keen to provoke any major confrontation with Israel : the Gulf War clearly demonstrated the 
effectiveness of modern Western military technology when attacking an ageing Soviet-style army. This 
technology gap was clearly demonstrated by the Israeli air raid against the Syrian radar base in Eastern 
Lebanon on 15 April 2001 when Syria's air defences proved obsolete. 

Syria continues to regard the alignment between Israel and Turkey as a serious threat to its security as 
it represents an important transformation in the regional geopolitical balance. Damascus suspects that 
Israel is providing Turkey with satellite images of Syrian ground and air defences. The improvement in 
relations with Jordan will help to alleviate Syria ns perception of encirclement by Washington's key 
allies in the region. 

7.8.5 Assessment TOP 

Syria maintains a powerful military force in Lebanon . Damascus has sought to extend a powerful 
influence over Lebanese politics, although it does recognise its neighbour's independence. The troops 
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stationed in the country ensure that Syria's interests are always taken into account in the Lebanese 
government's policy-making, albeit reluctantly at times. 

Ehud Barak as electoral victory raised hopes of a breakthrough in negotiations with Syria . The Syrians 
stated that the majority of work needed to conclude a peace agreement was completed under the Rabin 
and Peres administrations, including security arrangements. They insist that finalising an agreement 
would be relatively straightforward providing that Barak agreed to resume negotiations at the point they 
were suspended. From a Syrian perspective no agreement could be considered without an Israeli 
commitment to withdraw from the occupied Golan Heights. 

The return of the Golan Heights remains pivotal for Syria for numerous reasons. In strategic terms 
control of the areas would provide Syria with a vantage point from which it could launch a major 
offensive into northern Israel . The Golan is also an important source of water in an arid region. It has 
been estimated that Israel derives 30 per cent of its drinking water from the Golan Heights. 

The sudden and unilateral departure of Israeli forces from southern Lebanon has clearly undermined 
Syria's bargaining position with regard to the return of the Golan Heights. Syria seems now to be aiming 
at using the disputed Shebaa Farms at the slopes of Mount Hermon as a new point of leverage against 
the Israelis. For the first time it has officially recognised that the Shebaa Farms were Lebanese territory, 
thus giving legitimacy to Beirut's claim over the area. Hizbullah has maintained its guerrilla activities 
against Israeli troops in the disputed area saying that Israel has not fully withdrawn from south Lebanon . 
While Bashar struggles to consolidate his presidency, contentious foreign policy initiatives are likely to 
be delayed. Any settlement with Israel remains a distant prospect, as Bashar seems certain to demand 
the complete return of the Golan Heights and access to the Sea of Galilee. For now, making peace with 
Israel is not high on his list of priorities. 

7.8.6 International Relations TOP 


The primary foreign policy foundations of the Ba'athist regime have been pan-Arabism and Syrian 
nationalism. However, the former has proved to be increasingly irrelevant to its pragmatist and 
calculating leadership since the 1970s. Indeed, Assad has in many ways been the sole architect of Syrian 
foreign policy. 

His main long-term objective has been to achieve a comprehensive peace settlement with Israel , 
negotiated collectively by the front-line states on terms favourable to the Arabs. In 1980 Syria signed a 
20-year friendship and co-operation treaty with the Soviet Union, the principal objective of which was 
to obtain the aid and hardware necessary to achieve strategic parity with Israel . The Soviet policies of 
perestroika and glasnost of the late 1980s signalled the end of any Soviet commitment to this and 
resulted in new demands for payment for arms in hard cash and suggestions that Syria settle for a 
strategic defence capability. This, and the new regional balance of power which emerged from the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, convinced the Syrian president that conciliatory moves towards the US 
had to be made and negotiations with the Israelis for peace begun. Syria thus participated in the US-led 
coalition against Syria's own regional competitor ( Iraq) and joined in the subsequent Madrid Peace 
Conference. 

Negotiations proceeded slowly with Israel , being suspended at one point for six months, but they 
resumed in late 1995. Some progress was made, although the timetable for an Israeli withdrawal, the 
Israeli settlements and security monitoring of the post-peace treaty Heights remained unresolved issues 
and the relationship had deteriorated into one of suspicion and barely concealed hostility by late 1996. 

Syria's second major concern has been Lebanon . Since 1976 it has retained a military presence in that 
country, acting as a power-broker in defence of Syrian interests, to deter or counter Israeli intervention 
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and to secure some form of stability. Although Syria's often cynical intervention in Lebanon inspired 
much international criticism during the 1970s and 1980s, the 1989 Saudi-brokered Taif Accord 
acknowledged legitimate Syrian interests in the country and provided a role for its troops. The 
preoccupation of the international community with the Kuwait crisis in 1990-91 provided the 
opportunity for Syria to oust remaining Christian opposition to the Syrian presence in Lebanon and 
effectively end with US approval the civil war that began in 1975. In May 1991 a Treaty of 
Brotherhood, Co-operation and Co-ordination was signed between Syria and Lebanon , with the blessing 
of the US, which gave Assad effective control of Lebanon . Further protocols signed since then provide 
for economic agreements establishing a common market between the states. While Syria officially 
recognises Lebanon's sovereignty and independence, perhaps as many as 23,000 Syrian troops are 
stationed in Lebanon and Syria remains not only the country's principal power-broker but also maintains 
a powerful influence on its government and state policies. 

Also at the regional level, Syria has attempted to maximise the benefits of its role in the anti-Iraq 
coalition to improve relations with the US and Egypt , to participate in regional security frameworks 
(including the somewhat nebulous 6+2 grouping of the Damascus Declaration) and to co-ordinate its 
policy toward Iraq with Iran and Turkey . The Syrian-Iranian axis which developed during the Iran-Iraq 
War has subsequently come under pressure, although Syria has used its control over Iranian-backed 
Hizbullah forces in southern Lebanon to maintain its own pressure on Israel . For the same reason, Syria 
remains the primary patron of Palestinian groups resisting the current peace process, although it is eager 
to be removed from the US list of state sponsors of terrorism. Relations with both the US and European 
countries have advanced substantially since the Kuwait crisis, with a direct Clinton-Assad meeting 
taking place in Geneva in 1995 and 2000. 

7.8.7 Alliances and Alignments TOP 

Syria's reputation and status in the Arab world have improved substantially since the end of the 1980s, 
when its closest regional ally, Iran , was on the defensive against Iraq , and the latter, Syria's main 
challenger in the Arab world, was emerging as the region's most powerful actor. Today, Syria enjoys 
close relations with Egypt , Saudi Arabia and the other Gulf Co-operation Council (GCC) states, even if 
the Damascus Declaration may not have rendered it a new alliance in the Arab world. Outside the Arab 
region, Syria continues to maintain close ties with Iran , despite substantial pressure to sever these 
connections from Arab and Western countries, and keeps open channels of communications with 
Turkey , although that relationship has worsened noticeably since the initiation of the Turkish-Israeli 
'alliance'. Russia remains Syria's main military partner and Iran its potential ally in arms transfers from 
Eastern Europe, China and North Korea . 

The regional sets of ties - with Iran and the 6+2 states - give Syria access to the key Middle Eastern 
countries and their resources, be it military, financial or political. Syria also continues to enjoy the 
support of ah these countries against a potentially aggressive Iraq . Syria's policy toward Iraq is 
complicated by its desire to maintain a strong Arab stance against Turkey's plans for the Euphrates and 
by its concern for Iraq's territorial integrity. 

7.8.8 Exports and Imports TOP 

EU countries receive the majority of Syria's exports (Germany 17 per cent of exports in 1995, Italy 16 
per cent and France 11 per cent). Lebanon receives 14 per cent of Syria's exports and Saudi Arabia 7 per 
cent. 
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The EU provides approximately half of Syria's imports (Italy 9 per cent in 1995, Germany 8 per cent 
and France 4 per cent), South Korea 5 per cent, the US 4 per cent and Japan 4 per cent. 

Principal exports include petroleum and petroleum products (accounting for 70 per cent of export 
value), textiles and agricultural produce. Principal imports include machinery and equipment, transport 
equipment, chemicals, metal and metal products, foodstuffs and textiles. 

7.8.9 Relations with the EU TOP 


All the major EU countries have improved relations with Syria , with France, Germany, Italy and the UK 
showing an interest in developing closer contacts with the country. For the moment, trade and Syria's 
eagerness for easier access to European markets, capital (and loans) and know-how dominate the 
EU-Syrian agenda. 

Syria's participation in the November 1995 Barcelona Conference indicated its continuing interest in 
Europe and its unwillingness to lose out on any multilateral economic initiatives around the 
Mediterranean. 

The EU's renewed interest in the Middle East in 1996 extended political contacts between Syria and 
key EU states. This was shown by the European Troika's trip to Damascus in November 1996. France 
has demonstrated a particular interest in acting as a Middle East mediator; President Chirac has made a 
number of visits to the Middle East, including Damascus. 

Damascus has been keen to encourage European involvement in peace negotiations with Israel . In 
this respect, relations with France in particular have warmed in recent times. 

Syria is one of the participants in the EU's Euro-Mediterranean partnership, a comprehensive 
initiative which seeks to address the economic, environmental, political and security problems of the 
region. At the heart of the initiative is the goal of creating a free trade zone in the Mediterranean by 
2010. Syria is committed to developing closer economic ties with the EU but it harbours certain 
reservations about the Euro-Mediterranean partnership. The Syrians argue that both time and substantial 
financial assistance are required to enable the country to make the transition from a nationalised 
economy to the ultra-liberal economic model demanded by the EU. 

This rapprochement was strengthened when President Chirac invited his Syrian counterpart to Paris 
to discuss the Middle East peace initiatives. Assad's first official visit to a European capital for 22 years 
was primarily designed to bolster the EU's involvement in the Middle East peace process. 

Relations with France suffered a setback after Prime Minister Lionel Jospin described Hizbullah 
guerrilla attacks on occupying Israeli troops in southern Lebanon as 'terrorist acts'. Jospin's unequivocal 
condemnation of Israeli air raids on Lebanese civilians did not assuage Syrian anger, and Damascus 
urged France to 'clarify' Jospin's comments. The French ambassador in Damascus was summoned by 
Syrian Deputy Foreign Minister Siba Nasser and asked for an explanation. 

The Euro-Mediterranean conference, which opened in Marseilles on 15 November 2000, was 
dominated by the crisis in the Middle East. Syria and Lebanon refused to sit at the same table as Israel 
and boycotted the conference. Syrian anger was also directed towards European governments for not 
condemning what it regards as Israel's excessive force against the Palestinians. 

Syria has managed to capitalise on a historic trip by Pope John Paul II to Damascus in early May 
2001, during which the Pope visited a mosque and the Golan Heights. Damascus managed to attract for 
the occasion a huge foreign media attention and to use the event to emphasis its cause to regain the 
Israeli-occupied Golan Heights and to portray an ideal Syrian society in which Muslims and Christian 
coexist in full harmony. Syria has been one of the main Arab countries pushing for a greater European 
role in the Middle East peace process. 
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7.8.10 Relations with Iran TOP 

Syria's relations with Iran date back to the early 1980s. Despite a series of pressures on this 'alliance' 

(no treaty has been signed by the two states), the two countries try to keep their bilateral relations free of 
unnecessary complications. Since the early 1990s two factors have threatened to undermine the close 
relationship between Tehran and Damascus: the Syrian-Israeli dialogue and Syria's apparent support for 
the UAE's claim over the three Iranian-claimed Persian Gulf islands of the Greater and Lesser Tunbs 
and Abu Musa. They find common interest, however, in their tough stands against US attempts to 
isolate Iran and in their opposition to any 'unjust' settlement to the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

The breakdown in the Arab-Israeli peace process served to reinforce these common ties. In February 
1997 Syria and Iran signed new economic accords and set up a joint chamber of commerce. It was 
further announced that Iran was helping Syria to modernise its military technology as part of a general 
defence co-operation agreement. 

In July 1997 the Iranian vice president visited Damascus and signed a number of new economic and 
technical co-operation accords. The vice president was accompanied by Foreign Minister Velayati and 
political discussions focused on the common need to confront Israel and to respond to the 
Israeli-Turkish military alliance. On 31 July Assad himself visited Iran , accompanied by a military 
delegation. Assad has appeared ready to step up relations with Iran in the face of common pressure 
exerted by the US. 

Syria needs regional allies - Iran and Lebanon are the only Middle Eastern countries with which it 
enjoys good relations. Even the relationship with Iran is a rather uneasy alliance, given the 
fundamentalist nature of the regime in Tehran and Syria's secular orientation. Most of the factors 
strengthening the relationship are essentially negative, such as common hostility towards Saddam 
Hussein and a mutual fear of Israel's military potential. The fragile nature of bilateral relations was 
illustrated when Syria approved a statement criticising Iran's deployment of missiles on three 
strategically important Gulf islands. The Iranian media expressed outrage over Syria's attitude. In 
January 1997 Syrian Vice President Abd al-Halim Khaddam led a high-level delegation to Iran in an 
attempt to heal the rift. While Syrian and Iranian officials stressed their commitment to maintaining 
close relations, this did not prevent renewed criticism of Syria in the Iranian press. 

In the light of deteriorating Israeli-Syrian relations Iran reaffirmed its determination to defend Syria . 
Reports that Israeli was contemplating military action to pre-empt the development of Syrian missile 
capabilities prompted a vigorous response from Tehran. Iran 's Defence Minister Rear Admiral 
Shamkhani warned that if Syria was attacked, "we will reply in a way that the Israelis cannot imagine. 
Syria is a friend and our relations are strategic." 

Iran also played an important mediating role during the Syrian-Turkish crisis of October 1998. The 
Iranian foreign minister visited Damascus in an attempt to resolve the dispute, and the Iranian vice 
president, Hassan Habibi, visited Syria in December to hold discussions with the president and vice 
president. Issues relating to Afghanistan and Iraq , Syrian-Iranian economic relations, and Palestinian 
affairs were discussed. 

In May 1999 President Khatami met his Syrian counterpart in Damascus to discuss methods of 
improving bilateral relations. Khatami described relations as being exemplary and a model for the 
region. The Syrian ruling party's newspaper Al-Ba'ath praised Khatami's quest for closer Iranian-Arab 
relations. Sources in Damascus reported that Assad and Khatami pledged to adopt unspecified "new 
Syrian-Iranian initiatives towards the Lebanese resistance" against Israeli forces in southern Lebanon . 

According to Israeli military sources, Syria has allowed Iran to support Hizbullah's current offensive 
in southern Lebanon . Syria has allegedly permitted an increased number of arms shipments from Tehran 
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- the freight including mortars, explosives and anti-tank missiles - to arrive at Damascus airport before 
being transported to Lebanon . Because of the close nature of bilateral relations and Iran 's agreement not 
to criticise talks between Syria and Israel , the Syrians have not intercepted the arms shipments. In the 
light of the present impasse in negotiations with Israel , the strengthening of Hizbullah's military 
capabilities also suits Syrian purposes. 

7.8.11 Relations with Iraq TOP 

Bilateral relations with Iraq have remained tense for three decades since Saddam Hussein engineered a 
split between the Iraqi and Syrian branches of the Ba'ath Party in the late 1960s. Syria was the only 
Arab state, with the partial exception of Libya , that supported Iran during the 1980-88 Gulf War. 

Assad's decision to commit Syrian forces in support of the anti-Iraq coalition in 1990-91 exacerbated 
the rift with Baghdad. However, bilateral relations have gradually improved since this period, as Iraq 
has sought to engineer a rapprochement with Syria . Assad's willingness to countenance a reconciliation 
with Iraq can be attributed to several factors: concern over the Israeli-Turkish alliance; discontent with 
the rewards for Syrian participation in the anti-Iraq coalition; Syria's lack of allies in the Middle East; 
and Washington's continued support for Israel , despite Netanyahu's unwillingness to compromise. 
Speculation has increased that Syria is seeking to construct a new regional bloc with Iraq and Iran as a 
response to the US-Israeli-Turkish axis. 

During 1996 Iraq made significant efforts to engineer a rapprochement with Syria . The two countries 
agreed in February 1996 on joint action towards equitable sharing of Euphrates water with Turkey . The 
rapprochement gathered momentum in response to the possibility of a military-led Israeli-Turkish 
strategic alliance. The forerunner to better diplomatic relations was attempts at normalisation of 
economic, trade and transportation links. In May 1997 the first major Syrian trade delegation to visit 
Iraq since 1980 arrived in Baghdad. On 2 June Syria opened its border with Iraq , which had been closed 
since April 1982. Five days later the two countries signed a trade agreement. In July an Iraqi opposition 
radio station in Syria , The Voice of Iraq , was closed down after 17 years of transmitting. By August the 
Iraqi official press was calling for an alliance between Syria and Iraq to confront the Israeli-Turkish 
alliance. During the same month the Iraqi trade minister paid a visit to the Damascus International Fair 
for the first time in 17 years. In October a joint Syrian-Iraqi committee began meeting to co-ordinate use 
of water from the Tigris and Euphr ates. The two countries decided to upgrade their diplomatic 
representation and were expected to reopen their embassies in the second half of 2001. 

Syrian-Iraqi relations continue to improve largely as a consequence of their mutual unease over the 
Israeli-Turkish alliance. Both countries also share a concern about Turkey's ability to cut off water 
supplies. Syria and Iraq met in Baghdad during October 1998 to discuss Turkish plans to take more 
water from the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. Both parties agree that a trilateral agreement on water 
resources is essential for the stability and economic development of the region. In August 1998 Iraq 
signed an agreement with Syria to re-open a pipeline with a production capacity of 1.4 million barrels 
per day between their respective oil fields The Syrian-Iraqi oil pipelines is soon to be inaugurated, 
according to oil sources cited by Al-Hayat on 17 November 1999. The pipeline - symbolic of improved 
relations - is expected to transport some 300,000 barrels of oil per day from the Iraqi Kirkuk oil field to 
the Syrian port of Banias. 

In a further sign of improving relations, Iraq and Syria have agreed to resume rail links after a break 
of 18 years. In early August 2000 the official Iraqi news agency quoted the head of Iraqi railways as 
saying that a weekly service between the northern city of Mosul and the Syrian city of Aleppo would 
resume. The service was suspended in 1982 after Damascus backed Tehran during the Iran-Iraq war. 
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Earlier this year, Iraq opened an interest section in Syria , the first diplomatic link between the two 
countries since 1982. 

The burgeoning rapprochement was underlined following a meeting between the Syrian President 
Bashar al-Assad and the Iraqi Prime Minister Tariq Aziz on 26 September. Syria repeated its demands 
for UN sanctions against Iraq to be lifted and announced it was to double trade with Baghdad to around 
US$1 billion. These measures will be conducted within the framework of the UN's oil-for-food 
programme. Foreign Minister Farouq al-Sharaa did not commit himself to setting a timetable for a 
resumption of flights between Baghdad and Damascus. Nevertheless, work is reportedly under way to 
renovate and reopen the Iraqi Airways office in Damascus to handle the travel of Iraqi passengers 
through Syrian airports. 

"We believe the preservation of sanctions is not justified because the people of Iraq are those who are 
mainly suffering as a result," al-Sharaa said. He reaffirmed Syrian demands for the lifting of sanctions, 
arguing that his country wanted to "ease the agonies of the Iraqi people." 

In late November 2000 Iraq was reported to have begun exporting oil to Syria in apparent 
contravention of UN sanctions. A Syrian official was quoted as saying that Iraq had started delivering 
150,000 barrels per day through a pipeline that had not be used since 1982. If confirmed, the shipments 
would mark a dramatic improvement in ties between the two neighbours, which only restored 
diplomatic relations earlier this year after a 20-year hiatus. The Syrian official said the crude was being 
stored at domestic refineries but had not yet been processed. 

A UN spokesman said it had not been notified about the shipments, which apparently fall outside the 
terms of the UN-administered oil-for-food programme governing exports. Iraq and Syria are supposed 
to seek the approval of the UN Security Council before oil can legally be shipped. The UN has not 
given permission for the deliveries because payments for the oil go direct to Iraq . 

On 30 November Tariq Aziz met with Farouq al-Sharaa to discuss the Palestinian uprising and 
methods of boosting bilateral trade. Officials said the two counties are intent on doubling commercial 
exchanges to around US$1 billion per year. Iraq also plans to double imports through Syrian ports to 
one million tons per year. 

7.8.12 Relations with Jordan TOP 


Relations with Jordan , which had never been warm, deteriorated after King Hussein broke Arab ranks to 
sign a peace treaty with Israel in October 1994. The Jordanian monarch's growing links with Israel , his 
realignment with the US and his attempts to influence events in Iraq were viewed with undisguised 
suspicion in Damascus. However, King Hussein's growing disillusionment with the Israeli government 
of Binyamin Netanyahu helped to improve Syrian-Jordanian relations. The personal visit by President 
Assad for the funeral of King Hussein in February 1999 heralded the beginning of a gradual 
rapprochement with Jordan . A few weeks later Bashar Assad paid a courtesy visit to Abdullah. The new 
Jordanian monarch spoke warmly of Syria's prospective president. Syrian government ministers and the 
state-controlled press have been equally effusive in their praise of Abdullah. For example, Defence 
Minister Tlass praised Abdullah's appointment and expressed his desire that relations between the two 
countries would be strengthened. 

In April 1999 Abdullah made an historic visit to Damascus, accompanied by a high-level delegation. 
The trip symbolised a political reconciliation, as this was the first meeting between the leaders of Jordan 
and Syria in five years. The two leaders held extensive talks on a wide range of bilateral and regional 
issues, which culminated in an agreement to forget past differences and mutual suspicions. In practical 
terms the visit resulted in an agreement to revive the Jordanian-Syrian Higher Committee, which has 
been dormant for five years. Syria also pledged to supply drought-stricken Jordan with water. In early 
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August 1999 the then Syrian Prime Minister, Mahmoud Zub'i, also led the first senior official delegation 
to Jordan in nearly a decade. The two countries signed a number of economic co-operation agreements 
notably eliminating customs tariffs on a wide range of goods. A new express train service between 
Amman and Damascus began in late July. 

This process of improved bilateral relations appears likely to be strengthened following Bashar 
Assad's accession to the presidency. The two leaders appear to have established a rapport and Abdullah 
has praised Bashar as an individual who "represents a new generation in Syria " and one who has "much 
to offer his country". 

7.8.13 Relations with the Palestinian Authority TOP 

It remains to be seen whether the accession to power of Bashar Assad will encourage an improvement in 
relations with the Arafat regime. Relations at the official level have been strained by the long history of 
animosity between the Bashar's father and Yasser Arafat. The Palestinian leader was heavily criticised 
for signing an agreement with Israel in 1993, thereby undermining the collective Arab approach to the 
peace process. Despite a partial rapprochement with the Palestinian Authority, Syria continued to 
provide support for leading opponents of the Arafat regime. For example, Syria was one of the countries 
that welcomed the spiritual leader of Hamas Sheikh Yassin during his tour of Middle Eastern countries 
in the summer of 1998. The Syrians were also particularly scathing about the Wye peace agreement of 
October 1998 as well as the revision of the accords made in Egypt in September 1999. However, Syria 
has put pressure on the Damascus-based Palestinian factions to curb their militant anti-Israeli posture. 
The move has caused concern that the plight of the Palestinians might be overlooked in Syria's pursuit 
of a deal with Israel . 

In an effort to allay these fears Foreign Minister al-Sharaa has reaffirmed Syria's support for the 
Palestinian people's right to repatriation, self determination and the establishment of an independent 
state. Nevertheless, Arafat was frustrated by Assad's delay in responding to calls for an Arab summit 
meeting comprising the Palestinians, Jordanians, Egyptians, Syrians and Lebanese to co-ordinate 
policies on the peace process. Tension mounted again in early August 1999 when Syrian Defence 
Minister Mustafa Tlass condemned Arafat for making concessions to Israel , and called him "the son of 
60,000 whores." 

The start of the Palestinian intifada in September 2000, however, has apparently led to a warming in 
bilateral relations. The two sides moved closer towards each other following the election of the right 
wing Likud Party leader Ariel Sharon as the new Israeli prime minister. Bashar held his first official 
meeting with Arafat on the sideline of the Arab League summit conference in Amman in March 2001. 
The two leaders agreed to hold further meetings in Damascus to consolidate their ties and co-ordinate 
their moves in the peace process. 

7.8.14 Relations with the Russian Federation top 

Syria's ties with Moscow have improved from their low point of the early 1990s. Today, Syria relies on 
Russia for trade and arms. However, the US has exerted significant pressure on Moscow to curb arms 
sales to Syria . Simultaneously, Russia is showing an increasing interest in the Arab-Israeli peace 
process and is now adopting a more pro-Syrian posture. 

Reports in early 1997 suggested that Russia had agreed to a Syrian request that it upgrade Syria's 
armed forces, the three priority areas being air defence, the army and air force. 

Foreign Minister Primakov's trip to Syria in October heralded the initiation of a new political 
relationship between Syria and Russia . An important part of the latest contacts between Damascus and 
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Moscow is Moscow's willingness to renew its military assistance to Syria , including its offer to 
modernise Syrian weapons systems and to transfer missile systems. 

Military co-operation was strengthened following joint training exercises in Russia in 1997. The 
Russian ambassador in Damascus, Victor Gogitidze, stated that Russia was "keen to strengthen Syria 's 
defensive military capabilities as this would help maintain stability in the Middle East." The ambassador 
also announced the visit of Assad to Moscow at the invitation of President Boris Yeltsin. Several 
important economic agreements, including oil and gas, were expected to be concluded during the visit, 
which was Assad's first to Moscow since April 1990. 

In late February 1998 Syria and Russia signed an agreement to create 'strategic ties' and co-operate in 
the 'peaceful' use of nuclear energy. The Arabic language daily al-Hayat reported that the Russian 
nuclear energy minister, Viktor Mikhailov, arrived in Damascus saying he was 'carrying peaceful 
nuclear energy, albeit with advanced and high-level equipment and technology.' 

In a further indication of improved relations Russia has agreed to sell more than 1,000 ' Kornef 
laser-guided anti-tank missiles to Syria . This heralds the resumption of exports of advanced weapon 
systems to Syria for the first time in almost decade. Syria's military debt of between US$10 billion and 
US$12 billion incurred prior to the collapse of the Soviet Union had prevented earlier attempts to 
acquire weapon systems. Reports in Russian and Israeli newspapers suggest that negotiations are 
continuing over the sale of S-300 surface-to-air missiles. 

The improvement in relations can be partly attributed to economic factors but it also reflects growing 
Syrian perceptions of US indecision regarding the Middle East peace process. Russia has welcomed the 
opportunity to re-establish its presence in the Middle East, an involvement which had diminished 
following the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Bilateral relations remain cordial despite the sudden cancellation of a visit to Moscow by Assad in 
April 1999, which has not been publicly explained. In the same month Syrian Defence Minister Tlass 
met with senior Russian defence officials to discuss strengthened military co-operation. This followed a 
visit to Damascus by the Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov. The timing of Ivanov's visit was 
regarded as significant given that Russia 's primary foreign policy concern was the NATO air offensive 
against Yugoslavia . 

Details of these meetings have not been made public but they have reinforced perceptions that Syria 
is striving to acquire advanced weapons systems from Russia despite strong US and Israeli opposition. 
The majority of Syrian military equipment is in urgent need of replacement or upgrading. 

According to a report in the Palestinian newspaper Al-Quds Russia and Syria have signed an 
agreement to assign a maritime base for Russian fleet on the long Syrian coast on the Mediterranean. 

The report also noted that Russia has agreed to provide Syria with a nuclear plant for generating 
electricity. 

The French weekly L'Express quoted a CIA report as stating that Russia 's ties with Syria are 
becoming central to its Middle Eastern policy. It also noted that some Russian missile and nuclear 
weapons technology is being provided to Syria . 

The First Deputy of the Russian intelligence service in Dagestan, Ghassan Khan Ibrahimov, said in 
September 1999 that the Islamist guerrillas fighting the Russians in the North Caucasus had good 
sources of funding, some of which came from Syria . Russia has also claimed there are Syrian 
mercenaries fighting in the Caucasus. Moscow will undoubtedly want the Syrian authorities to clamp 
down on such assistance to its enemies. 

Russia's ambassador to Syria , Robert Markaryan, expressed his country's readiness to provide Syria 
with advanced military technology and sophisticated weapons to upgrade Syria's armed forces. He told 
a press conference in Damascus on 19 October 1999 that " Russia does not yield to any foreign pressures 
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regarding its military co-operation with Syria , even the US pressures." 

In November 1999 it was reported that Russia will upgrade the maintenance facilities at the port of 
Tartus, its only harbour in the Mediterranean. Tartus is also used as a depot and base for Syria's 
Soviet-era patrol and attack craft. In the wake of the deployment of the Russian Oscar SSGN to the 
Mediterranean in October 1999, it appears that Russia is intent on re-establishing its presence in the 
region. 

The Syrians seem to be pinning high hopes on the new Russian President Vladimir Putin to acquire 
modern weapons. Analysts believe that Syrian leaders see Putin as a tougher leader than his predecessor 
in dealing with the US and the West. Thus, Putin is anticipated by the Syrians to be more willing to 
provide Syria with arms. Putin displayed his strong support to Syria through a letter to the Arab League 
summit conference in Amman in March 2001 in which he regarded Israel's full pullout from Golan 
Heights as a major pre-condition for reaching a comprehensive peace in the Middle East. It is worth 
noting here that Moscow was the first place Damascus turned to after the Israel air raid on 15 April on a 
Syrian radar base in Lebanon . A day after the strike Syrian Foreign Minister Farouq Sharaa flew to 
Moscow where he held surprise talks with his Russian counterpart. Nothing was revealed about what 
had gone on in the meeting, but Russia only condemned the Israeli air raid and called for restraint and 
the resumption of the peace negotiations. 

7.8.15 Relations with Turkey TOP 

Relations with Turkey have been strained by three major issues: water-sharing, Turkey's 1996 military 
co-operation agreement with Israel and an assassination attempt made against Assad in June 1996 which 
was blamed on Syria's ethnic community and is thought to have been inspired by Turkey . 

Syria is keen to develop a constructive dialogue with Turkey but wants Ankara to pay more attention 
to the sensitivities of Arab Muslim neighbours. The Israeli-Turkish military alliance continues to 
aggravate the relationship. 

Bilateral relations have shown little improvement from the Cold War period, when Syria received 
substantial economic and military support from the Soviet Union and Turkey played an important role 
in NATO's defence of the Mediterranean. Turkey's control over the Hatay province continues to damage 
bilateral relations. This strategically important and fertile region was formerly under Syrian control. 
Syria has not abandoned its claims to the territory despite the fact that it was awarded to Turkey by a 
Franco-Turkish agreement and plebiscite in 1939. 

Syria is also embroiled in a dispute with Turkey over water resources. Turkey's mountainous regions 
and high plains in the east of the country, where the Euphrates and Tigris rivers have their origins, 
enable Ankara to control water supplies in the region. The Turks have exploited this fortunate strategic 
position in order to stimulate agricultural and industrial development in the under-developed 
southeastern regions. This entails implementation of the massive South-East Anatolia Project (GAP), 
with its centrepiece the US$2.3 billion Ataturk dam. GAP consists of 13 main projects: six in the Tigris 
and seven in the Euphrates. A total of 21 dams and 19 hydroelectric power generating stations should 
provide irrigation and electricity for a vast region. GAP is due for completion in 2005 and it plans to 
irrigate 1.7 million hectares of land along the Syrian and Iraqi borders. 

The implementation of the project has implications for Turkey's relations with Syria . Turkey's 
unilateral decision to proceed with GAP was regarded as an aggressive act by the Syrians. GAP will 
substantially reduce the flow of the Euphrates and the Tigris, rivers on which Syria depends. The 
Euphrates supplies 85 per cent of Syria's surface waters and the country faces the danger of a serious 
water deficit by the turn of the century. Syria believes that the project will restrict its ability to expand 
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irrigation and domestic food production. It is expected that the Euphrates, with GAP completed and in 
full service, will provide 30 per cent less water in Syria . Assad has argued that Turkey's dam-building 
projects are illegal and will restrict the flow of water into Syria . The Syrians have also accused the 
Turks of polluting the Euphrates since 1995 and affecting the environment. 

In response, the Turks have pointed out that Syrian irrigation schemes using the Orontes river have 
virtually halted its flow into the disputed Hatay province. The Orontes originates in Syria and then flows 
through Lebanon before reaching Turkey's Mediterranean coast. It is not a big waterway (350 km in 
length) but it is an important source of water for a large region. Syria drains off so much of the Orontes 
that only 10 per cent of the flow is left by the time it reaches Turkey . Following the completion of two 
new dams that are being built in Syria the flow will be reduced to 2 per cent. Turkey has accused Syria 
of double standards, given its demands for a third of the waters from the Euphrates. Syria uses most of 
the Orontes when only the first 40km of the river is Syrian, compared to 120 km flowing through 
Lebanon and Turkey's 190km. 

Conflicting interpretations of international law and a series of other bilateral disputes have 
contributed to the failure of negotiations over water allocation. Turkey and Syria signed a protocol in 
1987 which stated that Ankara would guarantee the water flow of the Euphrates on their common 
border at not less than an average of 500 m 3 per second. Turkey argues that this agreement is adequate 
for downstream requirements and that Syria should use its own water supplies more efficiently. 

The dispute over the allocation of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers is not merely about water. It is also 
inextricably linked with regional power, as the country that controls the flow of water will exert a major 
impact on the entire regional economy. The Syrians fear that Turkey might deprive them of adequate 
water supplies during times of tension or hostilities. Turkey has in the past explicitly linked Syria's 
backing for the Kurdistan Workers' Party (PKK) with the allocation of water. The Turkish Government 
has on occasions threatened to withhold or reduce water supplies to Syria unless Damascus withdrew its 
support for the PKK immediately. 

Turkish-Syrian relations have continued to deteriorate. In June 1996 the Saudi newspaper al-Hayat 
reported that 40,000 Syrian troops had massed near the 800km Syrian-Turkish border. Syria accused the 
Turkish military intelligence services of being responsible for a spate of bomb explosions in Damascus 
and other cities in a programme designed to destabilise the country. Leading Turkish politicians and 
military commanders continue to denounce Syria as one of the main sponsors of terrorism. 

One of Syria's greatest concerns in the Middle East is the Israeli-Turkish rapprochement. The Syrians 
are aggrieved that Turkey has improved relations with an Israeli Government that has refused to 
suspend the settlement programme or make any concessions on the Golan Heights. The Israeli-Turkish 
military co-operation agreement of 1996 was particularly worrying for the Syrians. Under the terms of 
the accord Israel and Turkey will share intelligence on Syria and Iran . Joint air and naval exercises are 
being planned and Israeli fighters will be allowed to carry out training flights in Turkish airspace. 
According to Turkish officials the aircraft will not carry weapons, ammunition or intelligence 
equipment. This has failed to reassure Damascus, given Israeli access to Turkish air bases and the 
prospect of joint Israeli-Turkish naval manoeuvres near the Syrian coast. 

A good indication of official Syrian attitudes was provided by the al-Bci 'ath newspaper, the 
mouthpiece of the ruling Ba'ath Party. The newspaper claimed that Israel's increasingly close relations 
with Turkey aim 'not only at burying the peace process but also at achieving new gains at the expense 
of the Arabs and their legitimate rights.' Syria has led the chorus of Arab criticism denouncing naval 
exercises involving Israel , Turkey and the US in the Eastern Mediterranean. In January 1998 Syria 
described Operation 'Reliant Mermaid 1 , designated by its participants as a search and rescue exercise 
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with purely humanitarian intentions, as evidence of an emerging trilateral military alliance. Syria's Vice 
President Khaddam argued that such alliances only served to 'increase the risk of divisions and escalate 
the state of instability.' 

While Turkish-Syrian relations continue to deteriorate military confrontation in the short-term would 
seem unlikely, although the possibility cannot be excluded. Any conflict with Turkey would divert 
Syrian forces away from the Israeli front. Syria also lacks natural allies in the region. Turkey would also 
be able to ask for assistance from NATO allies if attacked. 

Growing tension between the two countries has heightened fears that military conflict could erupt. A 
policy paper on Turkish security approved by the National Security Board on 31 October 1997 
identified Syria as one of the country's main external threats. 

The crisis over Syria's alleged support for the PKK brought the two countries to the verge of conflict 
in October 1998. Syria has signed an agreement promising not to provide the PKK with any assistance 
but Turkey continues to harbour suspicions over the commitment of the Assad regime to the accord. 

Despite the conclusion of the Adana agreement on 20 October, bilateral relations remain tense. On 10 
December 1998 Syrian Defence Minister General Mustafa Tlass condemned the Israeli-Turkish alliance 
as the culmination of a 'conspiracy against Syria and the Arab nation'. Speaking in Damascus Tlass said 
that the Israeli-Turkish rapprochement was an attempt to undermine Syria's position and force it to 
accept Israel's conditions for peace. 

While the threat of war between the two countries was averted, contention over water resources 
continues to adversely affect bilateral relations. Turkey has shown a disinclination to conclude the type 
of comprehensive water agreement that the Syrians require. The Syrians argue that they are being 
denied an equitable share of international waters as defined by international law. 

Turkey 's £1 billion Ilisu dam project is an additional source of concern. Syria has made a formal 
protest to the Foreign Office over British support for the project. The Syrians believe that the 
construction of the dam will pollute their water supply from the Tigris River. 

Despite these continuing problems trade links between the two countries have improved in recent 
months. Governmental discussions have also been held to improve transport links. In April 1999 
Foreign Minister al-Sharaa argued that relations with Turkey were improving. Referring to a new 
chapter in Syrian-Turkish relations he stressed that Damascus was committed to reactivating dialogue. 

In late September 2000, Syrian Interior Minister Mohammed Harba told reporters that Damascus was 
willing to collaborate with Turkey in fields ranging from oil and natural gas to military co-operation 
after signing a protocol on security and co-operation. "I promise the Turkish people that Syrian soil will 
neither be a passage nor a base for terror movements threatening Turkey ," he pledged. The protocol 
foresees co-operation against "terrorism, organised crime and forgery." 

Despite such optimistic rhetoric, water remains a source of tension. After on of the driest summers for 
20 years water levels in Turkish dams are at dangerously low levels. Turkish officials have warned that 
they cannot supply the Syrians with all the water they want from the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. 

7.8.16 Relations with the US TOP 

Relations with the US are still evolving, pivoting around Syria's role in the Arab-Israeli peace process. 
The US is also keen to end Syria's support for terrorist and Arab rejectionist movements and it is 
increasingly using the 'carrot' approach, namely the promise of economic assistance and improved trade 
relations, to keep Syria on the peace track and away from terrorist groups and from the USA's main 
regional enemy, Iran . The fact that Syria and Iran continue to maintain close ties with each other 
underscores the difficulties in Washington's strategy towards Syria . Nevertheless, in mid-1999, it 
appeared that Damascus had called on the rejectionists to curb their activities. 
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During the crisis of February 1998 over Iraq's weapons of mass destruction the state-controlled 
Syrian press denounced the US threat of force as a diversion from the breakdown of the Middle East 
peace process. 

Allegations of Syrian involvement in terrorism have also been an enduring point of contention in 
bilateral relations. Since 1979 Syria has appeared regularly on a list of countries which the State 
Department identifies as supportive of international terrorism. Countries that are designated states 
sponsors of terrorism are ineligible for most types of US aid. Washington also opposes the granting of 
loans to such countries from multilateral financial institutions like the IMF. 

The US has acknowledged that Syria has taken some measures to distance itself from international 
terrorism. Nevertheless, Syria continues to support Hizbullah and radical Palestinian groups on the 
grounds that they are legitimate freedom fighters struggling to expel a foreign occupying force from 
their country. This position was reaffirmed in April 1998 when the 22 members of the Arab League 
signed a treaty designed to co-ordinate the fight against terrorism. The treaty established guidelines for 
the arrest, prosecution and extradition of terrorists but exempted groups engaged in 'struggles for 
liberation or self-determination'. Syrian insistence was crucial in leading to the treaty's exemption of all 
organisations which are engaged in 'the struggle against Israeli occupation.' 

Despite State Department suggestions that Syria's last known export of terrorism was in 1986, 
concerns over suspected Syrian involvement in terrorism as well as the proliferation and human-rights 
abuses, have led some to question the Clinton administration's policy towards Syria There is 
considerable debate within Congress over the concessions the US should be prepared to make in order 
to enlist support for its Middle Eastern objectives. Despite serious misgivings over Assad's intentions, 
Washington has been prepared to give Syria a degree of latitude not evident with regard to other 'rogue' 
states in the Middle East. This pragmatic policy is based on a recognition of Syria's importance in the 
search for a Middle East peace settlement. Syria is also regarded as a balance against renewed Iraqi 
regional interests and as a potential contributor to security arrangements in the Gulf. 

It would be unrealistic to assume that the US could exert a major influence on Syrian attitudes 
towards Israel Nevertheless, the US is in a better position to exert some influence over the Syrians in 
comparison to the Cold War period. This is not only due to Syria's urgent requirement for economic 
assistance. Syria can no longer allow relations with the US to deteriorate, as it remains surrounded by a 
number of potentially hostile Middle Eastern neighbours. 

Bilateral relations remain troubled by a number of issues including Washington's continued sanctions 
against arms sales to Syria . On 2 February 1999 the State Department announced that it was imposing 
sanctions against three Russian companies for supplying Syria "with lethal military equipment, 
specifically anti-tank guided missiles." The Syrians regard US pressure to restrict the access of weapons 
to Arab countries as evidence of double standards when Israel can receive the latest sophisticated 
weapons systems. 

Syrian officials also reacted angrily to a report published by the US Embassy in Damascus, which 
predicted a bleak future for the economy. The Syrians branded the report as a form of interference in the 
country's internal affairs. 

These problems did not prevent Foreign Minister al-Sharaa from reaffirmed Syria 's commitment to 
developing good and balanced relations with the US. Bilateral discussions have been held regarding the 
development of economic and trade relations. 

Damascus has expressed its desire for the US to play a more forceful role to revive peace talks with 
Israel . The official Syria Times said on 13 October 1999: "Hopes pinned on the US ... are also fading. 
The US has to be more serious in dealing with the Israeli procrastination and manoeuvring." 

In November 1999, at a meeting of senior American and Israeli officials, the United States informed 
Israel that for "the foreseeable future" it does not intend to remove Syria from the list of states that 
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support terrorism. The Americans also warned Israel that Syria is deeply involved in assisting terrorist 
organisations. Syria's inclusion on the list of state backers of terrorism has been the principal obstacle to 
the development of relations with the United States, whose law restricts diplomatic and economic ties 
with countries that abet terrorism. However, in public statements the administration is trying to present a 
more moderate line with regard to Damascus. In November 1999, in a statement before the Senate, 
Michael Sheehan, the State Department's co-ordinator for counter-terrorism said that, while Syria has 
not been directly implicated in terrorist activity since its attempt to blow up an El A1 plane in London in 
1969, Syria nevertheless continues to serve as a base and haven for Palestinian groups opposed to the 
peace process; as long as this remains true, Syria will remain on the list of nations supporting terrorism. 
The administration has, however, noted Syria's request to the Palestinian groups that they become 
political movements. 

In late March 2000, Assad and Clinton held over three hours of talks in Geneva in an effort to revive 
the Israeli-Syrian track of the peace process. Geneva was the location for the last meeting between the 
two men in 1994. The meeting failed to bridge the differences between the Israeli and Syrian 
negotiating positions. Clinton said the purpose of his meeting with was to clarify his understanding of 
the options and to hear from Assad what his needs were. Clinton then stressed that the next move in the 
stalled talks was up to the Syrian president. 

Bilateral relations deteriorated following the failure of the Geneva summit and State Department 
criticism of the Syrian response to Clinton's overtures to restart the peace process. Asked if there was 
now something for the Clinton administration to work with, Secretary of State Madeleine Albright said 
"there isn't so far". State Department spokesman, James Rubin, said Washington had not heard anything 
from Syria which could "address seriously the remaining gaps". 

The participation of the US Secretary of State in Assad's funeral and her brief meeting with Bashar 
was interpreted by observers and analysts in the region as an official endorsement by Washington to the 
new Syrian leader. High US expectations of the new Western-educated Syrian leader moving swiftly 
towards a peace agreement with Israel were dashed after Bashar reiterated in his speeches his father's 
stance, i.e. no peace without Israel's withdrawal from the Golan Heights to the June 1967 demarcation 
lines. The new US Administration of George W Bush announced that it would not exercise any pressure 
on any of the involved parties in the Middle East peace process, which is something that did not seem to 
suit the Syrians who believe that Israel will only withdraw from Golan under serious US pressure. 

Syria's name was not removed from Washington's annual list of states sponsoring terrorism, which was 
released in early May 2001. 
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7.7.1 SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS TOP 

National elections held in 1947 brought a National Party coalition to power under Syria's first president, 
Shukri al-Kuwatli. The political arena was dominated by traditional urban, landowning and mercantile 
elites who drew upon local clan loyalties and were divided between two major parties, the National 
Party and the People's Party. Political life was centred on debates over Syria's relationship with 
Lebanon , Egypt , Iraq and Jordan , the country's continued financial dependence on France and the 
economic incompetence of - and monopoly on power held by - the traditional elite. After the army's 
humiliating defeat by Israeli forces in Palestine in 1948 and under the pressure of rising domestic and 
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international tensions, the army seized control of the state in December 1948. It was the first of the 
many coups d'etat which were to dominate Syrian political life for the next two decades. 

Power alternated between traditional political elites and military reformers until 1954, when the 
regime of the military autocrat. General Shishkali, collapsed and a national assembly was elected 
composed predominantly of independent candidates. The traditional parties were by now losing ground 
to new, ideologically motivated parties such as the Ba'ath Party, the Syrian Nationalist Party and the 
Communist Party. The Ba'ath Party was to be by far the most important in the future, having been 
created from a merger of Akram Hourani's Arab Socialist Party and Michel Aflaq and Salah Bitar's 
Arab Renaissance Party. 

In 1956 a new government was formed which included the Ba'ath Party, one of the leaders of which, 
Salah Bitar, became foreign minister. In November 1957 the Syrian National Assembly passed a 
resolution in favour of union with Egypt , a union which formally took place in February 1958 under the 
title of the United Arab Republic (UAR). President Gamal Abd al-Nasser became the first head of the 
combined state and, in March 1960, a single national assembly was created. The union fell apart as 
Syrians became increasingly dissatisfied with Egyptian political, military and economic domination. In 
1961 there was another military coup d'etat and new Syrian Government subsequently unilaterally 
dissolved the union. For the next two years an essentially conservative and traditionalist government 
fumbled along with little policy other than to reverse the Nasserite measures of the era of union. 

In 1963 a Ba'athist-supported junta seized power in yet another coup under the title of the National 
Council of the Revolutionary Command. The Ba'athists proceeded to purge the army, the base of their 
power, of pro-Egypt Arab nationalists and to form a strongly Ba'athist government backed by a 
Ba'athist-recruited National Guard. On 25 April 1964 a provisional constitution was promulgated 
describing Syria as a democratic socialist republic, ruled by a Presidential Council under Major General 
Amin al-Hafez. The new government instituted a 'socialist revolution', nationalising banks, industries 
and natural (petroleum and mineral) resources. In August 1965 a 100-strong National Council was 
created to prepare a new constitution for submission to referendum and in September 1965 it created the 
five-member Presidential Council to function as head of state. 

During this period tensions within the Ba'ath became evident. The old guard of the party remained 
committed to pan-Arab ideals, while the younger elements moved further to the left and demanded strict 
adherence to socialist ideals within Syria as a priority. The Ba'ath Party as a whole, which had initially a 
fairly broad base of support, had become obviously minority-based, drawing its influential members 
from the Alawite sect rather than the Sunni majority. The socialist reforms alienated the conservative 
middle and upper classes, while the mass of peasantry and (smaller) urban working classes were divided 
between sympathy for Nasser and desire for Ba'athist reform. 

In February 1966 these tensions incited a coup d'etat led by a military junta representing the extreme 
neo-Marxist radical elements of the Ba'ath. Personalities at the heart of the old guard and international 
Ba'athism such as Michel Aflaq and Salah Bitar were arrested and imprisoned. 

The losses of the Six Day War of 1967 led to revived support for the nationalist elements of the 
Ba'ath, concentrated in the armed forces, who sought Arab unity, a concerted effort to regain territories 
lost to Israel , pragmatic economic policies and a withdrawal from Soviet 'colonialism'. In 1968 a new 
cabinet was formed which included major nationalist figures, such as Lieutenant General Hafez 
al-Assad as minister of defence. The divisions within the Ba'ath now led to a power struggle within the 
cabinet. This struggle culminated in November 1970 in a military coup which removed the radical 
civilian Ba'athists from power and installed Ahmad Khatib as acting president and Hafez al-Assad as 
prime minister. The catalyst for the coup had been the move, ill considered in the nationalists' opinion, 
to send tanks to support of the Palestinian guerrillas who were fighting the Jordanian Army. The move, 
they argued, was tantamount to provoking an Israeli attack when Syria was not yet strong enough to 
fight again, and served interests other than Syria's own. 
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Under Hafez al-Assad, a new Regional (Syrian) Command of the Ba'ath Party was formed and in 
March 1971 Hafez al-Assad was elected president for a seven-year term. Following constitution 
amendments, a People's Council (Majlis al-Sha'b) was formed in February of that year which included 
87 Ba'athists out of a total 173 members. In January 1973 a new constitution was approved by the 
People's Council and confirmed by a referendum. Assad himself led the creation, in 1972, of a National 
Progressive Front including the Ba'ath and its allies, to contest elections in March 1973 to a new 
People's Council. The Progressive Front won 140 out of 186 seats. 

In the early 1980s Assad was forced to turn his attention to domestic problems. Economic discontent 
and Islamic agitation led to a series of demonstrations and riots. These met with an extremely harsh 
government reaction, culminating in the large-scale massacre of up to 30,000 civilians in Hama in 1982. 
The repression was indicative of Assad's fear that Syria was being destabilised by Iran's revolutionary 
fervour, as well as his belief in US, Israeli, Iraqi and Jordanian conspiracies to undermine his regime. A 
heart attack in 1983 was followed by a challenge to the president's power from his brother, Rifaat 
Assad, which Hafez al-Assad met by forcing him into temporary exile in France; he was allowed to 
return in 1992. 

Assad responded at home with limited political liberalisation. In elections held in May 1990, the 
number of seats in the People's Assembly was increased, 60 per cent of them being allocated to the 
Progressive National Front and 40 per cent to independents. Independent candidates were allowed for 
the first time to form political groupings and three factions, including one with an Islamic orientation, 
were added to the Front. This was in reality only a cosmetic change, since the People's Assembly wields 
little real power. Limited economic liberalisation, a second Syrian infitah , was introduced and Syria 
benefited from a fortuitous increase in oil production. Increased exports allowed in 1989 the first 
positive trade balance in 30 years. 

The death of the heir apparent, Assad's eldest son Basel, in January 1994 left the question of 
succession open at a time when Syria entered an era of other uncertainties. Assad set about grooming 
Basel's brother, Bashar, to take his place. He has also implemented a gradual reshuffle of the civilian 
and military leadership to soften opposition to a peace treaty with Israel , which looked more likely in 
the wake of the 1993 Oslo Accords. 

As a symbol of its own domestic primacy, the regime released large numbers of political prisoners, 
including many Muslim Brotherhood activists who had fought so hard against Assad, at the end of 1995 
and granted amnesties to many more convicted criminals. The president's health was, however, a matter 
of continuing speculation as he failed to attend some celebrations. 

In May 1998 the Syrian government released more than 200 political prisoners. The mass release, the 
largest for two years, was another landmark in what appears to be a gradual relaxation of one of the 
most authoritarian regimes in the Middle East. The freed detainees covered the entire political spectrum, 
ranging from the Muslim Brotherhood to the anti-government branch of the Syrian Communist Party 
and members of human rights organisations. The release of political prisoners was partly a reflection of 
the regime's confidence in its own authority as well as Syria's improved standing in the Arab world. 
From an Arab perspective Assad's uncompromising attitude towards Israel was vindicated by the 
collapse of the peace process and the intransigence of the Netanyahu administration. 

Assad made significant moves to prevent a power struggle by preparing his son Bashar to assume the 
presidency. In February 1998 Assad formally removed his brother Rifaat as one of Syria's three 
vice-presidents. The presidential decree issued in Damascus gave no explanation for the decision but 
was widely interpreted as another step towards preparing the succession for Bashar. Despite his position 
as vice president, Rifaat was not regarded as a serious candidate to succeed Assad. Since his return from 
exile in 1992, Rifaat had remained outside the mainstream of Syrian politics. 

On 30 November 1998 Syria held parliamentary elections. The results of the elections were, in terms 
of seat allocation, identical to those of August 1994. The Ba'ath Party gained 135 seats, independent 
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candidates 83 seats and smaller parties that form part of the National Progressive Front with the Ba'ath 
Party won 32 seats. There were 8.6 million registered voters. 

On 10 February 1999 President Assad secured his fifth seven-year term in office. Assad was 
unopposed and he secured more than 99 per cent of the votes cast. Of greater significance was Assad's 
reported purge of the upper echelons of the armed forces and the security services. Several highly senior 
figures have been ordered to retire, while others have been jailed. Those dismissed were predominantly 
from the ruling Alawite elite but those jailed were mostly Sunni Muslims. The purge has been widely 
interpreted as a method of ensuring that Bashar's succession to the presidency will be relatively 
untroubled. 

According to a report in Jane's Intelligence Review (June 1999), those forced to retire included 
General Reyadh Shalish, who played a key role in presidential security, and General Ibrahim Huyja, a 
leading figure in air force intelligence. General Mohammed Nassif (also known as Abu Wa'eel) was 
also forced to retire. Nassif was the head of the internal security department of the National Security 
Agency. The reports also suggested that General Bashir A1 Najar, the former head of civilian 
intelligence, and Colonel Aziz Abbas, former director of Bashar's office at the Presidential Palace, have 
been imprisoned. 

A clampdown was also launched against Rifaat Assad's Syrian power base in September 1999. Rifaat, 
who had gone back into exile in 1998, was seen as a serious challenger to Bashar's succession. He had 
been disseminating anti-regime propaganda via his son's satellite television station, Arab News 
Network, while at the same time quietly raising his international profile. Many of his supporters were 
arrested and security forces stormed his residence in Latakia in October 1999. The three-day operation 
left at least seven of Rifaat's bodyguards and employees dead. The authorities claimed that they were 
involved in an anti-drugs operation and closed Latakia port. Hundreds of Rifaat's alleged sympathisers 
were reportedly rounded up and interrogated in October and November. Rifaat's Democratic Arab 
People's Party called on "the Arab masses" to recognise the day of the Latakia attack as "a martyrs' 
day". 

In an indication of official concern at the public reaction to the resumption of peace negotiations with 
Israel , the Syrian authorities reportedly arrested hundreds of Islamist and leftist opponents of the 
dialogue in mid-December. According to the London-based Arabic daily al-Hayat, the crackdown was 
carried out in Damascus, Aleppo, Hama and Homs in order to pre-empt possible actions aimed at 
undermining the negotiations. Lebanese press reports said the crackdown inside Syria was related to a 
massive assault by Lebanese regular troops against the hideouts of Islamic groups in the hills of 
Dinniyeh near Lebanon's northern borders with Syria . According to security sources quoted by the 
Lebanese media, some of the militants detained in northern Lebanon were Syrians from the cities of 
Homos and Hama. Exiled Islamic groups accused the Syrian authorities of trying to destroy Islamic 
movements. The banned Muslim Brotherhood, which was crushed in Syria during 1982, has criticised 
the renewal of Syrian-Israeli talks, saying that priority should be given to the liberation of Palestine 
rather than the return of the occupied Golan Heights. The renewed peace negotiations, however, stalled 
in January 2000. 

In March 2000, the Syrian cabinet resigned, sparking the country's first major government reshuffle 
since 1992. Assad sacked Prime Minister Mahmoud al-Zu'bi and replaced him with Mohammed 
Mustafa Miro, the governor of Aleppo province. The choice of Miro surprised most observers but the 
new premier has a reputation as an efficient and honest administrator. Despite the 22 new appointments 
in the government, most of the major cabinet figures, such as Defence Minister Tlass and Foreign 
Minister al-Sharaa, retained their positions. The reshuffle was reported to have been preceded by a 
series of high-level purges meant to strengthen the power base of the president's son Bashar. 

In an interview published during this period Bashar said he would welcome a change in the Syrian 
government and disclosed that he had recommended some suitable candidates for cabinet jobs. Bashar 
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said the new government would consist of young members in addition to other experienced politicians. 
"The first task of the new government will be to reduce corruption and modernise the administration," 
he was quoted as saying in the London-based Arabic daily Al-Hayat. Former Prime Minister Zubi 
apparently committed suicide in May 2000 before he was arrested as part of the Bashar-led 
anti-corruption drive. Opposition sources suggested that the disgraced former prime minister had been 
killed in order to prevent him exposing other high-level officials in court or even to scare other members 
of the 'old guard' into readily accepting Bashar's succession. By this stage, President Assad, who 
reportedly suffered another stroke, had withdrawn from public life. 

On 10 June 2000, an era came to an end in Syria with the death of President Hafez al-Assad. 
Damascus immediately started to pave the way for the accession of his son, Bashar al-Assad, making 
him commander of the armed forces, a crucial position previously occupied by his father, and confirmed 
him as the ruling Ba'ath Party's presidential candidate. In July 2000, 97 per cent of Syrians voted for 
Bashar (he was the only candidate), and he was inaugurated on 17 July setting a precedent for hereditary 
republics in the Arab world. 

In his investiture speech Bashar was highly critical of the country's economic performance. He 
stressed the importance of addressing the imbalance between imports and exports, of promoting 
economic growth and implementing the reforms necessary to encourage investment. His attitude 
towards the implementation of democratic reform was more ambiguous. The president affirmed his 
commitment to democracy but stressed that it would be a system appropriate for Syria and not one 
based on an imported Western model. 

Despite this caution there were some indications of a greater openness in Syrian society. Members of 
parliament began to host open meetings of dissidents and in late September a petition was released in 
Beirut by 99 Syrian writers and artists. The petition, which was not reported in the official press, called 
for reforms including an end to martial law, the formation of independent political parties and the 
release of 1,500 political prisoners. 

Of possibly even greater significance was the publication of an article by Arif Dalila, a professor of 
economics at the forefront of Syria's emerging civil rights movement. The article, which was published 
in the official Al-Thawra newspaper, denounced state management of the economy, 20 years of 
stagnation and a "system of corruption". The publication of the article is seemingly indicative of a 
movement towards greater freedom of expression, as Dalila's savage critique was unprecedented in 
Syria's state-controlled, previously docile press. 

During this period reports from Syrian official newspapers suggested that the government was 
launching an initiative to create more than 400,000 jobs over the next five years. The plan, costing an 
estimated US$1 billion, was geared towards the young and reportedly included assistance with training 
and loans to establish businesses. The initiative is urgently required, as most independent economic 
analysts believe the real Syrian unemployment rate is close to 20 per cent, although the official figure is 
9.5 per cent. 

Indications of a further relaxation in central control were provided in November 2000 when Bashar 
announced the release of about 600 political prisoners belonging to various banned groups. It is not yet 
clear which individuals have been released but one report suggested those pardoned included members 
of the outlawed Muslim Brotherhood and the Communist Action League. The amnesty - the first 
granted by Bashar - coincided with the 30th anniversary of his father's rise to power. Observers said the 
latest releases were part of Bashar's reform programme and a gesture of goodwill towards Lebanon . 

Despite these concessions the new president appeared to be according priority to economic reform. In 
the most notable example thus far the ruling Ba'ath Party approved the creation of private banks for the 
first time in 37 years and the establishment of a stock market in April 200. It was also reported that 
Bashar issued instructions for blanking authorities to discuss amending the country's foreign exchange 
laws to reflect the Syrian currency's true value. 
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The announcement of economic reforms came amid growing demands in Syria for substantive 
political change. An outspoken member of parliament, Riad Seif, publicly criticised the government for 
failing to introduce fundamental economic and political reforms. He also called for an end to cronyism 
and corruption. 

In February and March 2001, however, there were indications of a reversal in the government's 
reform measures when Syrian authorities issued press releases reminding people about a law that bars 
political forums, which do not have permits from the Ministry of Interior. As a result, many prominent 
figures like Riad Seif and others announced the cancellation of pre-scheduled forums. In May 2001, the 
Syrian Ministry of Interior began enforcing the ban when it sent formal written notices to Seif and other 
activists. Moreover, many Syrians started complaining openly that most of the promised economic 
reforms remained "only ink on paper", suggesting growing disappointment in the wake of high 
expectations of improved socio-economic conditions under Bashar. 

In August 2001, the former leader of the Communist Party, Riad al-Turk, made his first public 
appearance since he was released from prison in 1998. The veteran opposition leader had reportedly 
agreed to abstain from politics after spending 17 years in prison, where he was relentlessly tortured. 
Hundreds of Syrians crammed into a private house to hear Turk criticise the hereditary nature of the 
Syrian regime and called for a transition from despotism to democracy. Later in the month he appeared 
on Qatar-based al-Jazira satellite television station. 

The regime launched a backlash against growing dissent in early September 2001, when leading 
dissidents including Riad al-Turk, Riad Seif, and Professor Arif Dalila and some of their supporters 
were arrested. Another reformist MP, Mamoun Homsi, had already been arrested in early August. The 
move suggested that Syria had yet to make a decisive break with its authoritarian past. 

However, the emerging reform movement, which had begun to coalesce under the banner of human 
rights and democracy, was not silenced and strongly criticised the arrests. Seif and Homsi remained 
defiant at their initial court hearings in October. In January 2002, a group of lawyers announced the 
establishment of the National Committee for the Defence of Prisoners of Opinion, to ensure that 
political detainees were given fair trials. 

While the government had made it clear that political dissent would not be tolerated, a major cabinet 
reshuffle in December 2001 apparently demonstrated its commitment to economic reforms. While key 
political figures kept their positions, all the economic portfolios were put under new leadership. Many 
of the incoming ministers are technocrats with degrees from western universities. The leftist National 
Progressive Front alliance and independents made gains as the proportion of Ba'ath party members in 
the cabinet fell from 26 to 19. 

7.7.2 Historical Events TOP 


Date 

Event 

1963 

Ba'ath Party staged military coup. 

1970 

Assad staged coup and ousted General Salah Jadid. 

1971 

Assad elected president. 

1973 

New constitution approved. 

1982 

Uprising in Hama crushed. 

1983 

Assad suffered serious heart attack. 

1984 

Rifaat attempted to challenge Assad and was exiled. 

1986 

Bomb attacks in major cities. 
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1991 

Limited political liberalisation. 

1994 

Death of President Assad's son Basil in car accident (January). 


7.7.3 Diary of Recent Events TOP 


Date 

Event 

1998 

Assad formally removed his brother, Rifaat, of his post as one of Syria's three 
vice presidents. 

More than 200 political prisoners were released (May). 

Parliamentary elections (30 November). 

1999 

Assad wins more than 99 per cent of the vote in a referendum on his presidency 
(February), Assad is sworn in a president for the fifth time (March). 

Supporters of Rifaat al-Assad arrested (September). 

Commandos, under the direction of Bashar al-Assad, attacked Rifaat al-Assad's 
stronghold near Latakia (October). 

2000 

Prime Minister Mahmoud al-Zu'bi sacked and replaced with Mohammed Mustafa 
Miro (March). 

President Hafez al-Assad dies (June). 

Bashar al-Assad inaugurated as new Syrian president (July). 

2001 

Fledgling civil society began to emerge. Reformists became increasingly critical 
of the regime. 

Leading political dissidents were arrested (September). 

A major cabinet reshuffle brought fresh leadership to the economic portfolios 
(December). 


7.7.4 Threat (Internal) TOP 


The relatively smooth transfer of power following Bashar's accession to the presidency has raised hopes 
that Syria could be spared a destabilising internal power struggle. Rifaat al-Assad, the late president's 
younger brother, was the only voice of opposition to Bashar's succession. Rifaat, however, has long 
been marginalised and has lived in exile in Europe since his failed coup attempt in the 1980s. Many 
would argue that the most significant threat to Bashar's position could be posed by military and 
intelligence chiefs concerned that a possible reform programme could erode their power and wealth. 

On the other hand, a failing reform programme could bring its own instability especially as the Syrian 
public's hopes of improved socio-economic conditions were greatly raised by Bashar's succession. 
Syrian hopes now seem to be turning to despair as promised reforms are delayed and 
politically-oppressive laws are reinforced. Syrians are split over what may be the cause of the 
government's apparent reversal. One side blames the "reactionary' policies of the so-called "old guard' of 
the Ba'ath Party, who many believe to be the real power in Syria . While the other side believes Bashar 
has control but fears that introducing sweeping economic and political changes could cause internal 
chaos at a time when tension is mounting in the region due to the stalled Middle East peace process. 

The Muslim Brotherhood Movement is still perceived by Syrian security officials as the most serious 
threat to the Ba'athist regime despite the fact the Movement's leaders are either in captivity or in exile. 
The Syrian leadership is worried that worsening economic conditions and rising tension in the Occupied 
Territories could create a suitable atmosphere for the spread of Islamic fundamentalism in the country. 

Despite an increase in the number of Sunnis gaining prominent positions in government and attaining 
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considerable business influence, Syria suffers from serious ethnic divisions. The disproportionate 
representation of Assad's minority Alawite community in government is resented by many Syrians and 
could become an increasing source of friction if Bashar fails to assert his authority. 

7.7.5 Assessment TOP 

The accession to power of Bashar Assad has potentially momentous consequences not only for Syria but 
possibly for the entire region. Bashar will be the first son of a leader in an Arab republic to inherit 
power. Indeed, he will also be the first Syrian since the 1940s to take power constitutionally and not 
through a coup. The orderly transfer of power following the death of President Hafez al-Assad, has 
raised hopes that Syria will be spared a damaging battle for succession. Parliament was swift to amend 
the constitution to lower the minimum age for presidential candidates from 40 to 34 (Bashar's age at the 
time). The Ba'ath Party and influential figures such as Foreign Minister Farouk al-Sharaa and Defence 
Minister Mustafa Tlass, have rallied behind Bashar. 

Given his lack of political experience, it remains to be seen whether Bashar will be able to maintain 
power in the face of influential factions who may be unwilling to accept him. Many observers have 
questioned whether Bashar has the ruthlessness and political skill to rule Syria . His father was only able 
to maintain his minority Alawite regime by exercising tight control over the Ba'ath Party, the military 
establishment and the intelligence apparatus. The Alawite sect enjoys a disproportionate representation 
in Syria's political and military institutions, given the fact that the Sunni Muslim majority comprises 
approximately 74 per cent of the population. Many Sunnis regard the Alawite sect, which has its origins 
in the Shi'a branch of the Islamic religion, as heretical. Early in 2001, the presidential palace announced 
Bashar's marriage to Miss Asma Al-Akhrass, daughter of a Sunni Muslim Syrian emigrant residing in 
London. Bashar's marriage to a Sunni from Homos against Alawite tradition, is widely seen as an 
attempt to get closer to the Syrian Sunni community. This may help Bashar maintain the delicate 
balance that his father developed in order to rule the country. He faces rivals on several fronts, including 
military and intelligence chiefs whom his father replaced. 

Bashar also faces major problems with the Syrian economy, which urgently requires restructuring and 
modernisation. However, economic and social reforms may encounter opposition from powerful vested 
interests. 

7.7.6 Political Summary TOP 


TYPE OF GOVERNMENT 

Unitary multi-party republic 

HEAD OF"STATE 

Lieutenant General Hafez al-Assad 

OPPOSITION - 

Unionist Socialist Democratic Party 

NEXT ELECTIONS 

2002 (Parliamentary) 

2007 (Presidential) 

The current constitution came into force following a referendum in March 1973. It declares the Syrian 
Arab Republic to be an Arab, democratic, popular, socialist state. Elections to the People's Assembly 
(Majlis al-Sha'b) take place every four or five years. This assembly has limited powers and acts to 
monitor the executive (prime minister and cabinet). Real power rests with the president (some refer to 
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Syria as being a 'presidential monarchy'), who is elected through direct elections every seven years. The 
president must by law be a Muslim and he serves simultaneously as commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces and secretary general of the Ba'ath Party. He appoints and dismisses vice presidents, the prime 
minister and the cabinet. 

The constitution has established a theoretically independent judiciary which, despite the socialist and 
secular nature of the state, draws primarily on Islamic jurisprudence, although some Western (mostly 
French) concepts and rights have been maintained. There are three tiers of courts, the highest being the 
Supreme Court. 

7.7.7 Political Parties TOP 


In the elections to the People's Council held in May 1990 the number of seats in the assembly was 
increased from 195 to 250. The Ba'ath Party won 134 seats (54 per cent of the total, compared to 66 per 
cent of the total in 1986). Other parties in the National Progressive Front won 32 seats, while 
independents gained 84 seats. The electoral turnout was reported to be around 60 per cent. In August 
1994 elections were again held and the Ba'ath-dominated National Progressive Front (now composed of 
seven parties including a moderate Islamic element) won 167 seats of the total 250 available. There was 
an electoral turnout of 20.33 per cent. In November 1998 parliamentary elections were again held. The 
results were identical to those of 1994. There were 8.6 million registered voters in 1998. 

The system of candidate selection and seat allocation is heavily rigged by the regime in favour of the 
Ba'ath Party and its allies in the NPF. In December 1991 Assad was re-elected to a fourth seven-year 
term as president with 99.94 per cent of the vote (he was previously elected in 1971, 1978 and 1985). 

He was the sole candidate of the ruling Ba'ath Party. 


November 1998 parliamentary elections 

Party 

Seats 

Ba'ath Party 

135 

Communist Party of Syria 

8 

Arab Socialist Union 

7 

Socialist Unity Party 

7 

Arab Socialist Movement 

6 

Socialist Unionist Democratic 
Party 

4 

Independents 

83 

TOTAL 

250 


The impact of party politics on the decision-making process is minimal, given the dominance of the 
Ba'ath Party over all levels of government. The party's doctrine is based on the concepts of Arab unity, 
liberty and socialism but government policy is effectively determined by the president and his inner 
circle of Alawis, military commanders and close family. 

7.7.8 Human Rights TOP 

Syria regularly comes under fire from international human-rights organisations for its failures to fulfil 
its obligations under the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. The 1973 Constitution, 
the Syrian Penal Code and the Syrian Code of Criminal Procedures all specifically forbid the torture of 
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prisoners and guarantee legal access and certain freedoms. 'State of emergency' legislation has 
nonetheless been used to justify widespread breaches of these obligations. The extensive and pervasive 
security services have arrested and indefinitely detained prisoners, withheld access to legal channels and 
regularly engaged in the use of torture. The death penalty and executions without trial are accompanied 
by the 'disappearance' of opponents of the regime. 

These abuses are used to destroy opposition to the regime, even when it comes from within the Ba'ath 
Party itself. Thousands of political prisoners, including prisoners of conscience, human-rights activists, 
former government officials, members of professional organisations, members of prohibited political 
organisations and suspected political opponents, are detained often without trial and for undetermined 
periods of time. Syria has rigorously suppressed the language and culture of the 1.5 million Kurds 
thought to live in the country. 

The government occasionally indulges in presidential amnesties and releases large numbers of these 
prisoners for public display. On 15 November 1995, when Assad celebrated 25 years in power, over 
1,200 political prisoners were released, many of them members of the outlawed Muslim Brotherhood. 

The release of over 200 political prisoners in May 1998 raised hopes of an impending improvement 
in Syria's human-rights record. Among those released were Aktham Nuaisseh, spokesman for the 
Committee for the Defence of Democratic Liberties in Syria and vice president of the Arab Human 
Rights Commission. 

The London based al-Hayat newspaper reported in July 1999 that President Assad had enacted a 
pardon resulting in the release of 500 people. 

The International Federation of Human Rights has stated that some 2,000 political prisoners are 
detained in Syrian jails. An individual case that came to international attention was the plight of Nizar 
Nayyouf, a journalist who was jailed for 10 years in 1992 by a military court for working for the 
Committee for the Defence of Democratic Freedoms in Syria . Nayyouf was honoured by the Reporters 
Sans Frontieres with its 1998 Foundation de France prize. Nayyouf was released from jail in early May 
2001 and is currently living with his family in Syria . No official statement was made explaining why he 
was released a year ahead of his full prison sentence. Nayyouf was indicted on charges of publishing 
false information and inciting sectarian strife in September 2001. He was seeking medical treatment in 
France at the time and understandably did not return to Syria . 

The latest US State Department assessment of Syrian human rights practices concedes "marginal 
improvement in a few areas" like a liberalisation of censorship and the "considerable independence" 
from undue political influence demonstrated by the courts in civil cases. However, the report stressed 
that Syria 's observance of human rights remains poor. Commenting on the "widespread use of torture in 
detention" the State Department reaffirmed the dominant constitutional powers of the Ba'ath Party and 
the government's use of extensive powers to prevent the emergence of an organised political opposition. 
The report accused the Syrians of limiting a range of political freedoms, legal and some religious rights. 

International human-rights organisations continue to express concern about the Syrian government's 
attitude towards freedom of expression. Amnesty International has claimed that hundreds of people 
have been arrested since mid-December, primarily for their opposition towards Syria's renewed peace 
negotiations with Israel . Amnesty suggests that many of those arrested have been tortured. Detainees are 
said to come from fundamentalist groups like Hizb ut-Tahrir and the Muslim Brotherhood. Hizb 
ut-Tahrir puts the number of arrests at more than 500 and alleges they are still ongoing. 

Hopes that Bashar's accession to the presidency would result in an improvement in human rights were 
strengthened in mid-November 2000 when he ordered the release of about 600 political prisoners 
belonging to various banned groups. It is not clear which individuals have been released but one report 
suggested that those pardoned included members of the outlawed Muslim Brotherhood and the 
Communist Action League. The amnesty - the first granted by Bashar - coincided with the 30 th 
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anniversary of his father's rise to power. 

7.7.9 Interest Groups TOP 

The civil service remains essentially depoliticised, although Ba'ath Party officers have penetrated all 
levels of the bureaucracy and party membership is considered to be a key towards advancement. Trade 
unions have become syndicalised by the state and have thus ceased to be class-based organisations. In 
the struggle for 'national unity', the regime centralised their organisation and restricted internal 
democratic procedures. There are three levels of unionisation: the trade unions, the Peasants Union and 
other popular organisations. 

The president typifies military-Ba'ath Party-regime relations: the Ba'ath Party has historically relied 
upon the military to enforce its rule and membership of their hierarchies are closely intertwined. The 
majority of President Assad's associates are military men. Despite the collapse of the Soviet Union as 
the Syrian military's primary patron, the regime has been keen to maintain the social and economic 
status of the military to ensure its continuing support. Increasingly, there has been a tendency for the 
military to affect a social merger with the business community as the regime liberalises the economy. 
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7.6.1 TRANSPORT SUMMARY TOP 


SURFACED ROADS 

23,400 km 

RAILWAYS 

2,425 km 

GAUGE 

1,435 mm 


7.6.2 Roads TOP 
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Syria enjoys an extensive road system, with roads linking the north of the country to the south and the 
Mediterranean littoral to eastern regions. Syria has about 5,000km of main/national road and 18,400km 
of secondary road. 

7.6.3 Railways TOP 

All standard-gauge lines in Syria are administered by CFS (Chemins de Fer Syriens). They comprise the 
lines running from the Lebanese border via Homs and Aleppo to the Turkish border and, in the 
northeast, the connecting line between the Turkish and Iraqi borders. 

Passenger traffic has suffered from competition from faster, cheaper coaches using Syria's developing 
road network. Sixteen daily services are operated (20 in summer), and some overnight trains are run, for 
example between Damascus and Latakia. In 1998, CFS recorded 0.8 million journeys for 182 million 
passenger-km compared with 1.2 million (292 million passenger-km) in 1997. In 1992 traffic on the 
railway network amounted to 2.9 million tonnes of freight and 4.3 million passenger journeys. 

Freight traffic is strong in bulk freight commodities such as petroleum products, phosphates, cereals 
and cement. Traffic is exchanged with the Turkish network at May dan Ikbis. A train ferry link with 
Greece , possibly from Latakia to Volos, has been proposed. In 1998, traffic amounted to 4.98 million 
tonnes, for 1,440 million tonne-km; in 1997 carryings were 4.93 million tonnes, 1,439 million 
tonne-km. 

7.6.4 Waterways TOP 

Syria has about 900 km of navigable inland waterway but these routes are not of economic importance. 

7.6.5 Airports TOP 

Syria has several airports, the biggest ones being Damascus International, Aleppo, Al-Kamishli, 

Lattakia and Deir ez Zor. The International Air Transport Association (IATA) scheduled carrier Syrian 
Arab Airlines is entirely government-owned and operates scheduled flights to Europe, the Far East, the 
Middle East and North Africa. 


Damascus International 


Reference point 

33° 24.7'N 036° 30.8'E 

Maximum runway length 

3,600 m (11,811 ft) 

Runway surface 

Concrete 

Elevation 

616 m 

Nearest town/city 

Damascus 30 km 


7.6.6 Civil Airlines TOP 


Syrian Arab Airlines (also known as Syrianair) is a scheduled carrier flying to destinations throughout 
the Middle and Far Fast, Europe and North Africa. Cargo is carried on all scheduled services. In 2000 
the airline carried 750,000 passengers and over 8,000 tons of cargo. The airline was formed in 1946 as 
Syrian Airways before changing its name to Syrian Arab Airlines in 1961 and is entirely 
government-owned. 
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Fleet details 


A320-200 

x 6 

Antonov 24 

x 1 

Antonov 26 

x 4 

AS (Sud) Caravelle 10B3 

x 2 

B727-200 

x 6 

B747SP 

x 2 

DA Falcon 20F 

x 2 

Ilyushin 76M 

x 4 

Tupolev 134B-3 

x 4 

Tupolev 154M 

x 3 

Yakolev 40 

x 6 


7.6.7 Ports TOP 


Syria's major ports are located at Banias, Lattakia and Tartous. There is also a port at Jablah. 

Banias 

Located at 35° 15'N, 35° 55'E, the port of Banias can handle crude oil and various petroleum products. 

Lattakia 

Located at 35° 30'N, 35° 45'E, the port of Lattakia is Syria's most important sea gateway. Facilities 
include tanker terminals and a capability to handle container, roll-on/off and bulk cargoes. Lattakia 
airport is only 20km distant (although this only handles domestic flights). 

Tartous 

Located at 34° 55'N, 35° 50'E, the port of Tartous is 90km from Lattakia. The port has tanker terminals 
and container and roll-on/off facilities. 

7.6.8 Telecommunications TOP 


Syria's telecommunications are controlled by the Syrian Telecommunications Establishment (STE) and 
regulated by the Ministry of Communications. 

Syria is looking to rapidly develop its telecommunications. Money from Gulf development funds has 
been used to install modern digital systems throughout the country and there were expected to be 3.4 
million telephone lines by 2002. STE hopes that Syria will have 4 million telephone lines by 2004, 
bringing the country's teledensity up to 20 lines per 100 of the population compared with a teledensity 
of 10 in 1999. 

Syria has lagged behind the rest of the region in developing its mobile telecommunications network. 
In January 2001 two companies, the Lebanon's Investcom and SyriaTel, a subsidiary of Egypt's 
Orascom Telecom, were awarded Build, Operate and Transfer (BOT) licenses for Global Standard for 
Mobiles (GSM) networks. Both companies had been involved in a pilot scheme, along with Siemens 
and Ericsson, which had provided a limited service in Damascus and Aleppo from early 2000. The 
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network, which had a capacity of 60,000 by mid-2001, is being expanded to cover more of the country. 

STE, which also acts as Syria's Internet Service Provider (ISP), is also increasing its internet capacity, 
which was limited to 5,000 lines in 2001. Increasing internet access is one of President Bashar 
al-Assad's pet projects and he secured a special license for the Syrian Computer Society, of which he is 
chairman, to start its own ISP to serve 2,500 of its members and university professors. Email services 
are restricted to those with certain vocations, such as doctors, lawyers and journalists. Some Syrians are 
connected to the internet via ISPs in neighbouring states. 
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7.5.1 POPULATION SUMMARY TOP 

POPULATION 

16,189,000 (2000, WHO) 

7.5.2 Ethnic Groups TOP 

Over 90 per cent of the population is of Arab descent. Kurds, Armenians and Turkomans form small 
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minorities. 



Ethnic Groups 


7.5.3 Religion TOP 


Seventy four per cent of the population is of the Sunni Muslim faith. Alawite, Druze and other Muslim 
sects account for a further 16 per cent of the population. Various Christian sects exist and there are tiny 
communities of the Jewish faith in Damascus, Aleppo and A1 Qamishli. 



Religious Groups 


7.5.4 Regional Distribution top 


Aleppo 

2,768,000 

Damascus (city) 

1,500,000 

Damascus (district) 

1,497,000 

Hama 

1,079,000 

Deir ez Zor 

581,000 


Most of the population lives in the fertile steppe region in the western part of the country and along the 
littoral on the Mediterranean coast. 

7.5.5 Language TOP 

Arabic is the official language. Armenian, Aramaic and Circassian are also spoken and French is 
understood by a large proportion of the population. 

7.5.6 Density of Population TOP 

The average density is around 88 people per km 2 . 

7.5.7 Births and Deaths TOP 


Birth rate per 1,000 population 

30.6 (2001 estimate) 

Death rate per 1,000 population 

5.2 (2001 estimate) 

Life expectancy (Female) 

72.4 (2000, WHO) 

Life expectancy (Male) 

68.4 (2000, WHO) 
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7.5.8 Population Growth Rate TOP 

The World Health Organisation estimated that Syria's population grew at a rate of 2.7 per cent in 2000. 

7.5.9 Health and Medical TOP 

In 1992 Syria only had 239 hospitals with about 14,000 beds, a ratio of 1,600 people per bed, and 
12,000 doctors. However, state hospitals do provide free medical care for those unable to afford private 
medical care. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 

7.4.1 MAJOR NATURAL RESOURCES 
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7.4.1 MAJOR NATURAL RESOURCES TOP 


7.4.2 Oil and Gas Reserves TOP 


OIL RESERVES 

2.5 billion barrels (2001) 

GATS RESERVES 

8.5 trillion cubic feet (2001) 
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7.4.3 Oil TOP 


Syria's oil industry faces many challenges in the years to come. Oil output and production continues to 
decline due to technological problems, depletion of oil reserves and low oil prices. Starting in the 
mid-1980s and into the 1990s, oil production increased dramatically, peaking at 604,000 barrels per day 
(bbl/d) in 1996. However, Syria's estimated average oil production for 1998 is 553,000 bbl/d, down 
from 561,000 bbl/d in 1997. Oil output now appears to have begun a steady decline, however, as older 
fields, especially the 140,000-bbl/d Jebisseh field discovered in 1968, reach maturity. Production is 
expected to fall steadily over the next several years. 

Oil is critical to Syria's economy, accounting for 55 to 60 per cent of Syria's total export earnings and 
more than one-third of its GDP.Syria currently exports Syrian Light, a blend of light and sweet crudes 
produced primarily from the Deir ez-Zour and Ash Sham fields, and heavy Suwaidiyah crude produced 
from the Soudie and Jebisseh fields. The country also exports fuel oil and other products. Syria is a 
member of OAPEC (the Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries), although not of OPEC. 

Syria's main oil producer (by far) is al-Furat Petroleum Co. (AFPC) a joint venture established in 
May 1985 between state-owned Syrian Petroleum Company, or SPC (50 per cent share), Pecten Syria 
Petroleum (15.625 per cent), plus foreign partners Royal Dutch/Shell (15.625 per cent) and Germany's 
Deminex (18.75 per cent). AFPC's fields are located in the northeastern Syria —particularly the Deir 
ez-Zour region, where commercial quantities of oil were discovered in the late 1980s — and are 
producing about 350,000 bbl/d of high quality light crude, a significant decline from 405,000 bbl/d in 
1994. In early 1997, Shell and Deminex signed a new oil contract with SPC for exploration in 
northeastern Syria . 

AFPC's main oil field is al-Thayyem, although production there has been declining since 1991. 
Another important field - Omar/Omar North — began production in February 1989 at 55,000 bbl/d. 
Shortly thereafter, operator was pressed by the cash-strapped Syrian government to step up production 
(against Shell's advice) to 100,000 bbl/d. The result was serious reservoir damage, and in April 1989, 
output plummeted to 30,000 bbl/d. Currently, Omar produces about 15,000 bbl/d from natural pressure 
and 30,000 bbl/d from water injection. Other al-Furat fields include: 1) al-Izba, with light oil production 
of 55,000 bbl/d; 2) Maleh, with output of about 50,000 bbl/d of 34o API gravity oil; 3) Sijan, at about 
30,000 bbl/d; and 4) Tanak, producing around 18,000 bbl/d. 

In 1996, AFPC began a 5-year production cutback schedule of 10,000 bbl/d annually, but production 
has fallen even faster. A 60,000 bbl/d-development at Jafra (in the Deir ez-Zour area), is scheduled for 
completion by March 2000, and marks the last significant addition to al-Furat's oil production capacity 
planned for the near-term. Production from fields run by SPC peaked in the late 1970s at more than 
165,000 bbl/d. 

SPC's fields include: 1) Karatchuk — Syria's first discovery, located near the border with Iraq and 
Turkey ; 2) Suwaidiyah — agiant heavy oil field located south of Karatchuk in the Hassakeh region and 
extending into northwestern Iraq ; 3) Jibeissah — a major field producing both oil and gas; 4) Rumailan 
— a small field near Suwaidiyah which produces heavy oil; and 5) Alian, Tishreen, and Gbebeh — three 
small, depleting fields producing heavy oil. 

Other major Syrian oil fields include: Maleh (production of more than 50,000 bbl/d); Qahar (40,000 
bbl/d); Sijan (35,000 bbl/d); Azraq (30,000 bbl/d); and Tanak (18,000 bbl/d). Jafra, discovered in late 
1991, was first expected to have potential for more than 60,000 bbl/d in production. Currently, Jafra is 
producing only 20,000 bbl/d, however. Besides conventional oil reserves, Syria also has major shale oil 
deposits in several locations, mainly the Yarmouk Valley stretching into Jordan . With oil supplies 
expected to deplete in the next ten years, Syria is concentrating on development and exploration 
initiatives. Oil exploration activity in Syria has been slow in recent years due to unattractive contract 
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terms by SPC, and poor exploration results. For these reasons, only four companies (Elf, Shell, 
Deminex, and Marathon) out of 14 operating in the country in 1991 remain in Syria at present. 

However, under pressure from Shell and Elf Aquitaine, Syria has begun to take a more flexible 
approach to foreign oil contracts, demonstrated by the publication of a favorable consortium agreement 
which is likely to attract other foreign companies. 

Since June 1996, when Mohammed Maher Jamal, a geologist, replaced Nader al-Nabulsi as Oil and 
Mineral Wealth Minister (as part of an anti-corruption drive), oil exploration in Syria has picked up 
somewhat, although drilling activities are limited to a small number of companies. In November 1997, a 
new 12,000-bbl/d oil well ("al-Kashmeh") began production near the Syrian-Iraqi border. The well 
represented a joint venture between SPC and the Irish company, Tullow. However, in October 1998, 
Tullow Oil withdrew its concessions and closed operations in Syria , citing reduced revenues due to low 
oil prices. Recently, there has been increased activity in exploration and development. AFPC aims to 
expand oil gathering units by 68,000 bbl/d in the northeast. This will include expansion of its 
Saban/Jarnof oil-gathering unit to 80,000 bbl/d from present capacity of 30,000 bbl/d, and expansion of 
the Gazyeh oil-gathering station by 30,000 bbl/d. Plans also include installation of two pipelines, one to 
separate gas and another to transport crude oil from Saban to a central gathering station at Omar. Three 
companies have bid on the AFPC project, including Stork Engineers and Contractors of the Netherlands 
and PetroFac International of the United Kingdom. In June 1998, SPC signed an exploration contract 
with Croatian company Ina Naftaplin permitting the company to explore for oil in eastern Syria for four 
years. Ina Naftaplin intends to buy the Syrian oil that it discovers and to refine it in Croatia's largest 
refinery, "Riyaka". Italy's Agip, Sweden's Svensa, and Arco also are reported to be negotiating separate 
exploration and production agreements with the Syrian government. 

Despite a recent increase in exploration activity, only about 36 per cent of Syria's estimated 800 
potential oil and gas structures have been drilled. No major new oil reserves have been discovered since 
around 1992. Without significant new discoveries in the next few years, Syrian and foreign oil company 
officials (including Shell, the main foreign operator) believe that the country could become a net oil 
importer as early as 2005. The last time Syria was a net oil importer was in 1987; Syria bought from 
Iraq until April 1982, when it switched to Iran as an ally and oil supplier and closed the 1.1-1.4 
million-bbl/d-capacity IPC pipeline from Kirkuk to Banias. 

Refining/Downstream 

Syria's two refineries are located at Homs and Banias. Total current production from these refineries is 
around 240,000 bbl/d (120,000 bbl/d each). Syria is planning to construct a third refinery, with an initial 
capacity of 60,000 bbl/d (possibly increasing to 120,000 bbl/d), at Deir ez-Zour to supply products to 
the eastern part of the country. A feasibility study on this project reportedly was completed in January 
1998. In addition, Syria plans to upgrade its two current refineries, both of which are in urgent need of 
overhauling, to replace output of fuel oil with light products. Syria also has agreed (in August 1997) to 
increase co-operation with Eebanon in the oil products area, with Syrian specialists slated to conduct a 
study of Tripoli's refinery. 

Syria markets all of its crude oil, including that produced by foreign companies, solely through state 
marketing company Sytrol Prices for Syrian Fight and Suwaidiyah blends are tied to the price of dated 
Brent and are adjusted monthly. At present, Sytrol has term contracts with more than 20 companies, 
including Agip, Bay Oil, Chevron, Conoco, Marc Rich, OeMV, Total, Veba. 

In January, 1999, Royal Dutch/Shell decided to drop its 21,000 bbl/d contract for Syrian Fight. Gulf 
Interstate has also given up its 10,000 bbl/d contract, leaving Sytrol with a restructured contract list of 
200,000 bbl/d of Syrian Fight. The 65,000 bbl/d slate of customers for Syrian Heavy is unchanged. 
Since January 1994, Sytrol has had a clause in its term contracts prohibiting customers from re-selling 
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Syrian crudes without written permission from Sytrol. This is intended to curb spot trading in Syrian 
crudes and especially sales to Israel . 

Syria's major oil export terminals are at Banias and Tartous on the Mediterranean, with a small tanker 
terminal at Latakia. Banias can accommodate tankers up to 210,000 dead weight tons (dwt), and has a 
storage capacity of 437,000 tons of oil in 19 tanks. Tartous can take tankers up to 100,000 dwt, and is 
connected via a pipeline to the Banias terminal. Latakia can handle oil tankers up to 50,000 dwt. All 
three terminals are operated by the Syrian Company for Oil Transport (SCOT), a sister of SPC. 

SCOT also is in charge of Syria's pipelines, including: 1) a 250,000-bbl/d export line from SPC's 
northeastern fields to the Tartous terminal, with a connection to the Homs refinery; 2) a 
500,000-tons/year refined products pipeline system linking Homs refinery to Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Latakia; 3) a 100,000-bbl/d spur line from al-Thayyem and other fields to the T-2 pumping station on 
the old Iraqi Petroleum Company (IPC) pipeline; 4) a spur line from the al-Ashara and al-Ward fields to 
the T-2 pumping station. 

On July 14, 1998, Syria and Iraq signed a memorandum of understanding on reopening the IPC 
pipeline. The 552-mile, 1.1-1.4 million-bbl/d pipeline was closed in 1982 after a break in diplomatic 
ties, then severely damaged during the 1991 Gulf War, and now is estimated to require US$80 million 
in repairs. Besides IPC, the Syrian-Iraqi memorandum provided for construction of a new pipeline 
through Syrian territory to transport Syrian Light crude from the Deir ez-Zour field to Banias. Iraq and 
Syria also, agreed to build a joint 140,000-bbl/d refinery at Banias to handle the blend of Iraqi and 
Syrian crude being pumped through the pipeline. As of February 1999, Iraq's section of the joint 
pipeline was close to operation, although the Syrian section was not quite ready, as Damascus was using 
parts of it to transport its own crude oil. In December 1998, Gazprom of Russia expressed interest in 
renovating the section of the pipeline which runs from the Syrian-Iraqi border to Banias. 

The Syrian-Iraqi oil pipelines is soon to be inaugurated, according to oil sources cited by Al-Hayat on 
17 November 1999. The pipeline - symbolic of improved relations - is expected to transport some 
300,000 barrels of oil per day from the Iraqi Kirkuk oil field to the Syrian port of Banias. Press reports 
claimed that Iraq was secretly pumping thousands of barrels to Syria during 2000, but Damascus denied 
these reports. 

7.4.4 Gas TOP 


Syria's proven natural gas reserves for 1999 are estimated at 8.5 trillion cubic feet (Tcf). Most (73 per 
cent) of these reserves are owned by SPC, including about 3.6 Tcf in the Palmyra area, 1.6 Tcf at the 
al-Furat fields, 1.2 Tcf at Suwaidiyah, 0.8 Tcf at Jibeissah, 0.7 Tcf at Deir ez-Zour, and the remainder at 
al-Hol, al-Ghona, and Marqada. About 54 per cent of Syria's gas is non-associated, with the rest either 
associated (with oil) or "cap" gas. 

In 1997, Syria produced about 145 billion cubic feet of natural gas, an approximately five-fold 
increase over the past decade. Syria plans to increase this production even further in coming years, as 
part of a strategy to substitute natural gas for oil in power generation in order to free up as much oil as 
possible for export. A number of new gas-fired power projects are currently under construction or being 
planned. 

A key challenge for the Syrian natural gas industry is logistical, with gas reserves located mainly in 
northeastern Syria , while population is centered in western and southern Syria . SPC currently is 
working to increase Syria's gas production through several projects. The Palmyra area in central Syria is 
the site of much of this activity, including development of the A1 Arak gas field, which came on stream 
at the end of 1995. Two other "sweet gas" fields in Palmyra include A1 Hail and A1 Dubayat, both of 
which came on line in 1996, while two "sour gas" fields - Najib and Sokhne - are scheduled to begin 
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production during 1999. 

In October 1997, Syria announced discovery of a large new gas field in the Abi Rabah area of the 
Palmyra region. In addition to supplying a new (completed in 1997), 375-megawatt, power plant at 
Zaisoun in central Syria , the Palmyra fields also are to be linked with a new pipeline to Aleppo, as well 
as to the Tishreen power plant in Damascus and the Mhardeh power plant in Homs. As of October 1998, 
SPC had received several bids for the estimated US$80 million contract for the pipeline from Palmyra 
fields to Aleppo. SPC selected Italy's Tentini to supply and install gas production facilities for the Najib 
field in the Palmyra region. Najib, the fourth and final field to be developed in this region, is due to start 
production in late 1999 at a capacity of 100 million cubic feet per day (mmcf/d). In August, 1998, the 
Arab Petroleum Investments Corporation announced that it would lend US$50 million to the 
development of a new gas field in the north Palmya area, as well as partial financing of a new gas plant 
at Najib and Zara. The loan will be allocated to finance gas projects being executed by SPC. 

Syria's Jibeissah gas treatment plant, which came online in 1988, accounts for more than one-quarter 
of the country's total gas processing capacity. Jibeissah's capacity was increased 88 per cent in a project 
completed during the first half of 1997. Other gas processing plants include: Deir ez-Zour Gas 
Treatment Plant (since 1991); Jafra Gas Separation Plant (late 1996); and the Palmyra Gas Processing 
Plant (late 1996). 

In November 1998, Syria Petroleum Company signed a US$430 million service agreement with 
Conoco and Elf Aquitaine to further develop natural gas resources. Elf Aquitaine and Conoco will each 
hold 50 per cent interest in the project, with Conoco as lead operator. The project - Conoco's first in 
Syria - will utilise associated gas, now flared, in the Deir ez-Zour oil fields and will develop Elf s 
Tabiyeh gas/condensate discovery. This will include the construction of a gas gathering system and 
processing plant, and a 155-mile pipeline that will carry 150 mmcf/d of residual gas to the national grid 
near Palmyra that serves western Syria . Gas will also be reinjected into the Tabiyeh field to enhance 
condensate discovery. Elf Aquitaine announced that it is also considering joining a project to build a 
pipeline that would supply Lebanon with natural gas from Syria , to be supplemented by a terminal for 
liquefied natural gas from Qatar . 

As increased volumes of natural gas feedstock become available, and given abundant phosphate 
reserves, Syria is adding capacity to produce fertiliser. At present, Syria has two nitrogenous fertiliser 
plants and one phosphate-based unit, both located at Homs. Syria also has plans for significant further 
expansion in fertiliser production, including a 450,000-ton-per-year nitrogenous complex near the 
northeastern town of Hasaka. This plant would utilise gas from the Omar field. In addition, a 
500,000-ton-per-year triple-super-phosphate plant is being constructed near Palmyra by Bechtel and 
Makad International. 

7.4.5 Minerals TOP 


Syria's major mineral product is phosphate, although attention has recently been given by the 
government to prospecting for other exploitable mineral deposits, notably iron ore, uranium, chromite, 
asphalt, marble and salt. 


Production and Export of Phosphate 



1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Production ('000 tons) 

2,250 

1,633 

1,469 

1,265 

Exports Volume ('000 tons) 

1,653 

1,401 

nidi 

n/a 

Value (US$ million) 

45.3 

39.0 

n/a 

n/a 
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7.4.6 Water Supply TOP 

Syria faces water shortages, particularly in drought years. The World Bank believes the annual Syrian 
water deficit could be as much as 1,000 million m 3 (mcm) by the year 2000, a shortfall of up to 60 per 
cent of its needs. Syria's problem of low average rainfall (only about 45 mm per year in the southern 
desert) has been compounded by disputes with neighbours over shared water resources. It is engaged in 
controversies with Israel and Jordan over the resources of the Yarmouk and Jordan rivers and with 
Turkey over the Grand Anatolia Project. The latter involves the building of 21 dams in Turkey , a 
programme which will have grave implications for Syria , which is dependent on the Euphrates for 90 
per cent of its surface water. The project will drastically reduce Syria's agricultural and hydro-electrical 
resources - irrigation and water management are therefore among the government's top priorities. 
Irrigation-related dam projects are currently underway at 23 sites, designed in particular to maximise the 
use of the Kharbur and Kebir Shemali rivers. 

Syria has devoted considerable resources to securing water supplies. Almost a dozen new dams have 
been constructed and two government ministries deal solely with water concerns. The huge Euphrates 
Dam supplies much of Syria's water and electricity needs but its extended pipelines are vulnerable to 
attack from Israeli missile strikes. Syria is most vulnerable with regard to the long-term supply of fresh 
water. 

The Syrians have consistently maintained that negotiations over water and other environmental issues 
are inconceivable without territorial concessions from Israel . The supply of water is regarded as a 
sensitive and strategically important issue. 

On 2 Octoberl999 the English-language daily Syria Times, based in Damascus, accused Israel of 
"stealing Arab waters", claiming that "Israel's total theft of Arab waters is estimated at 1,630 million 
cubic meters." The article traced the plans to confiscate Arab water resources to the early Zionist 
leaders, and claimed that the Middle East wars of "1948, 1956, 1967, 1973, and 1982 coincide with a 
drastic need by the Israeli side for both land and the waters in order to enroll more new settlers." The 
article also warned of the consequences of Turkey's water projects, claiming that, since the completion 
of a major series of dams in 1995, the water flowing in the Euphrates River has decreased by 14 billion 
cubic meters. "The remaining flow of the Euphrates will meet [only] a small portion of Syria's needs..." 
On 2 October the Lebanese An-Nahar newspaper also published an article on the Syrian water situation. 
The article stated that while experts believe Syria will experience a severe water shortage by the year 
2015, the water crisis may only be several years away. 


Annual Average Water Resources Available 

Rivers (excluding Euphrates and Tigris) + seasonal water courses 

6,700 mcm 

Springs 

1,000 mcm 

Aquifers 

1,903 mcm 

Total 

9,603 mcm 


7.4.7 Food Supply TOP 

Food imports accounted for approximately 13 per cent of total imports in 1993. The imports consist 
mostly of processed and packaged foodstuffs and raw and refined sugar products, although they also 
include vegetables, fruit and livestock products. Agricultural exports include some fruit and vegetables, 
livestock, lentils and barley. 

Syria's main crop products are wheat and barley, grown on up to two-thirds of the country's cultivated 
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land. Maize, sugar beet and seasonal vegetables are also grown widely. Citrus fruit is grown in the 
coastal plain and the Ghutah (near Damascus), and olives, figs and grapes are cultivated near the 
Mediterranean. Recent years have witnessed an expansion in rice production. 



7.4.8 Energy TOP 

Syria's energy consumption was 190,000 Boe/pd (barrels of oil equivalent per day) in 1990; this had 
risen to around 265,000 Boe/pd by 1994. Per capita energy consumption for the same years were 5.7 
Boe/pa and 7.0 Boe/pa respectively. This rapid increase is extremely worrying for the government, 
especially since power cuts of between five and 20 hours a day have been common for many years. 
Increasing demand, stimulated not least by the growth of existing and the establishment of new, 
industrial plants as firms take advantage of Law 10 (see below), has pushed the existing network to near 
collapse. 

Syria has therefore embarked on an energy provision drive, costing around US$1.3 billion and largely 
financed by Gulf Co-operation Council (GCC) sources. Major projects include a 1,000 MW facility in 
Aleppo, a 300 MW power plant near Damascus and the expansion of the Tishrin station on the 
Euphrates. The private sector has also been recently allowed to participate in the energy sector and a 
Syrian Energy Company mixed-sector venture is planning to build a new gas turbine station near Homs. 
Syria's existing energy generation supplies and those establishments in the process of construction 
should provide sufficient power until the year 2003. 

The government is encouraging source diversification, away from oil and hydro-thermal reliance, 
towards natural gas. International grid agreements provide for links to Turkey and Jordan by 1997 and 
proposals are being considered for linkage to Iraq . 


Energy Consumption (thousand Boe/pd) 

Year 

Natural gas 

Hydro-electricity 

1991 

19.0 

8.0 

1992 

30.0 

13.8 

1993 

35.0 

13.8 

1994 

39.0 

14.0 
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7.1.1 SYRIA AT A GLANCE TOP 


Area: 

184,050 km 2 (71,062 miles 2 ) 

Languages: 

Arabic, Kurdish, Armenian, Circassian, French 

Religion: 

Islam (Sunni), Alawite, Druze, Christianity. 

Time Zone: 

GMT +3 

Population: 

16,189,000 (2000, WHO) 

Neighbours: 

Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, Iraq, Turkey 

Capital City: 

Damascus 
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Primary Port: 

Lattakia 

Primary Airport: 

Damascus International 

Currency: 

Syrian pound (S£) 


Map of Syria 



7.1.2 Politics TOP 


Official Name: 

Syrian Arab Republic 

Political System: 

Unitary multiparty republic (under military 
regime since March 1963) 

Declaration of Independence: 

1946 (from UN mandate) 

Head of State: 

Bashar al-Assad 

Next Election: 

2002 (Parliamentary) 

2007 (Presidential) 


President: 

Bashar al-Assad 

Vice President: 

Abd al-Halim Ibn Said Khaddam 

Vice President: 

Muhammad Zuhayr Mashariqa 

Prime Minister: 

Muhammad Mustafa Miro 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence: 

Lieutenant General Mustafa Tlass 

Deputy Prime Minister for Economic Affairs: 

Muhammad al-Hussein 

Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

Farouq al-Sharaa 

Deputy Prime Minister Social Affairs: 

Muhammad Naji Outri 

Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian 

Reform: 

Nour al-Dine Mina 

Minister of Communications: 

Bachir al-Mounajed 

Minister of Culture: 

Najoua Qassab Hassan 

Minister of Construction: 

Houssam al-Assoid 

Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade: 

Ghassan al-Rifai 

Minister of Education: 

Mahmoud al-Sayyid 

Minister of Electricity: 

Munib Saim al-Dahar 

Minister of Emigrant Affairs: 

Nasser Qaddour 

Minister of Finance: 

Muhammad al-Attrach 

Minister of Health: 

Muhammad Iyad Shatti 
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Minister of Higher Education: 

Hasan Rishah 

Ministry of Housing: 

Ay mane Wanli 

Minister of Industry: 

Isam al-Za'im 

Minister of Information: 

Adnan Umran 

Minister of Interior: 

Ali Hamoud 

Minister of Irrigation: 

Muhammad Radwan Martini 

Minister of Justice: 

Muhammad Nabil al-Khatib 

Minister of Local Administration: 

Hilal al-Attrach 

Minister of Oil: 

Ibrahim Hadad 

Minister for Presidential Affairs: 

Muhammad Haytham Duwayhi 

Minister of Religious Trusts (Wakfs): 

Muhammad Ziyadeh 

Minister of Social Affairs and Labour: 

Ghada al-Jabi 

Minister of Supply and Internal Trade: 

Bassam Mohammad Roustom 

Minister of Tourism: 

Saadallah Agha al-Qalah 

Minister of Transport: 

Makram Oubeid 

Minister of State: 

Abdel Karim Sayed Youssef 

Minister of State: 

Abdel Nasser Abdel Mouti Daoud 

Minister of State: 

Faycal Jaouich 

Minister of State for Environmental Affairs: 

Adnane Khzam 

Governor, Central Bank: 

Hisham Mutawalli 

Ambassador to the US: 

Walid Mualem 

Representative to the UN, New York: 

Mikhail Wahba 


7.1.3 Bashar al-Assad TOP 


Son of late president Hafez al-Assad, Bashar al-Assad was uninvolved in Syria politics until his elder 
brother and unofficial heir, Basel was killed in a car accident in 1994. Bashar had instead chosen a 
career in medicine and was studying to become an ophthalmologist in London when his father recalled 
him to Damascus after his brother's death. As a vast press campaign increased his popularity in Syria , 
Bashar underwent an accelerated grooming process to prepare him for the presidency. Graduating from 
the Military Academy in 1994 as a captain, Bashar made colonel by 1999 and had become increasingly 
involved in state affairs. Meanwhile, his father began to remove potential rivals and opponents, 
replacing them with Bashar loyalists. 

With the death of his father on 10 June 2000, the Damascus establishment immediately began paving 
the way for Bashar's succession by amending the constitution so that the 34 year-old was eligible for the 
presidency, appointing him as commander of the armed forces and declaring him the ruling Ba'ath party 
presidential candidate (the only candidate). On 25 June, the Syrian parliament nominated him for the 
presidency and its choice was confirmed when Bashar won 97.2 per cent approval in a referendum. 
Amid speculation that he was too inexperienced to handle Syrian power politics, Bashar was sworn in as 
president on 17 July 2000, setting a precedent for hereditary republics in the Arab world. 
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0 Bashar al-Assad 
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7.1.4 Mustafa Tlass TOP 


Mustafa Tlass was born in Rastan City, Homs, in 1932. He attended military and law colleges and also 
the Voroshilov Academy in Moscow. An active member of the Ba'ath Arab Socialist Party since 1947, 
he joined the Regional Congress of the party in 1965 and he was made a member of the politburo in 
1969. He was chief of staff of the armed forces between 1968 and 1970 and he served as first deputy 
minister of defence from 1968 until 1972. He helped Hafez al-Assad to power in November 1970 and 
was appointed minister of defence in 1972. He is currently deputy prime minister and minister of 
defence. 



7.1.5 Assef Shawkat TOP 


Assef Shawkat, the deputy chief of military intelligence, emerged as one of Bashar al-As sad's most 
trusted allies after the president's succession in July 2000. Shawkat was born in the coastal city of 
Tartous in 1950 to middle-class Alawite parents. He moved to Damascus in 1968 were he obtained 
degrees in both law and history. After graduation in 1976 he remained unemployed for several years 
until he joined the army in the late 1970s. As he was both an Alawite and a member of the Ba'ath party 
he quickly gained promotion and earned considerable respect as a courteous officer who could also be 
ruthless when necessary. 

Shawkat did not become a player in Syrian politics until he met Bushra al-Assad, President Hafez 
al-Assad's daughter. Bushra fell in love with Shawkat despite his modest background. However, her 
younger brother Basel did not approve of the relationship and had Shawkat arrested four times before 
his death in January 1994. A year later the two eloped and were married without the president's 
blessing. As news of the marriage began to spread they were invited back to the palace where Hafez 
gave his blessing and welcomed Shawkat into the family. He was quickly promoted to the rank of major 
general and became good friends with Bushra's brother Bashar, who had been brought back from 
London to replace Basel as heir apparent. Hafez reportedly told Shawkat to support Bashar and never 
leave his side. He was ideally suited for the role of Bashar's guardian because he was not a member of 
the Alawite elite and would therefore always remain reliant on Bashar for political power. Shawkat's 
problems with the Assad family did not end there. In the wake of Bashar's succession an argument 
broke out between Shawkat and Bashar's brother Maher when Shawkat criticised Rifaat al-Assad, the 
new president's dissident uncle who was disseminated anti-Bashar propaganda on his satellite television 
station. The argument resulted in Maher shooting his brother-in-law. Shawkat subsequently recovered 
and made his peace with Maher before becoming the deputy chief of military intelligence. 

7.1.6 Defence TOP 
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Defence Expenditure: 

US$1,900 million (2000) 

Defence Expenditure as % of GDP: 

11.5 (2000) 

Total Armed Forces Strength: 

404,000 

Army Personnel: 

300,000 

Air Force Personnel: 

100,000 

Navy Personnel: 

4,000 


7.1.7 Membership of International Organisations top 

Arab Bank for Economic Development in Africa (ABEDA) 

Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development (AFESD) 

Arab League (AL) 

Arab Monetary Fund (AMF) 

Council of Arab Economic Unity (CAEU) 

Customs Co-operation Council (CCC) 

Economic and Social Commission for Western Asia (ESCWA) 

Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 

Group of 24 (G-24) 

Group of 77 (G-77) 

International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 

International Chamber of Commerce (ICC) 

International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO) 

International Criminal Police Organisation (INTERPOL) 

International Development Association (IDA) 

International Finance Corporation (IFC) 

International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 

International Labour Organisation (ILO) 

International Maritime Organisation (IMO) 

International Maritime Satellite Organisation (INMARSAT) 

International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

International Olympic Committee (IOC) 

International Organisation for Standardisation (ISO) 

International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 

International Telecommunications Satellite Organisation (INTELSAT) 

Islamic Development Bank (IDB) 

Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) 

Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) 

Organisation of the Islamic Conference (OIC) 

United Nations (UN) 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 

United Nations Industrial Development Organisation (UNIDO) 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 
Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 
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World Health Organisation (WHO) 

World Meteorological Organisation (WMO) 

World Tourism Organisation (WTO) 
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7.0.1 RISK POINTERS TOP 

• Syria is controlled by an authoritarian regime based on the Ba'ath party and the minority Alawite sect, 
which dominates the armed forces. While the regime ended the political turmoil that marked Syria's 
post-independence period, its ostensibly socialist economic policies and authoritarian politics have left Syria 
looking increasingly anachronistic. There was significant optimism after Bashar al-Assad succeeded his late 
father in July 2000, that the young president would initiate the reforms needed to revitalise Syria's decaying 
but still pervasive system. Despite the emergence of a fledgling civil society, the promised reforms have not, 
as yet, materialised. Meanwhile, Syria's role as the principal front-line' state in the Arab-Israeli conflict 
remains a key element of its foreign policy. The two states are still technically at war; Israel still holds the 
Golan Heights, a strategically important chunk of Syrian territory, while Damascus continues to back 
anti-Israeli groups including the Lebanese Islamist group Hizbullah. While its support for these groups has 
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earned Syria the title "state sponsor of terrorism", its participation in the 1991 Gulf War coalition has 
ensured that Syria does not suffer as much as other rogue' states. 

• Although there were fears that the death of Syria's President Hafez al-Assad in June 2000 might lead to a 
destabilising power struggle the smooth succession of his son, Bashar, has ensured political continuity. 
Bashar, who was training as an eye doctor in London until his older brother and heir apparent, Basel, died 
in 1994, is considered politically inexperienced and there were doubts that he could fill his father's shoes. 
However, with the backing of his father's trusted lieutenants, such as Defence Minister Mustafa Tlass, he 
has successfully assumed the reins of power and established the precedent of a hereditary republic in the 
Arab world. This reliance on the old guard', however, may limit Bashar's ability to push the reforms 
necessary for Syria's long-term stability. The young president must balance these entrenched interests 
against the Syrian people's expectations of a new era of improving socio-economic conditions. The major 
cabinet reshuffle in December 2001, brought in fresh blood to head up all the major economic portfolios, 
but it remains to be seen whether Bashar's technocrats will introduce any real improvements. 

• The events of 11 September 2001 and the US's subsequent war on terrorism' has helped to focus attention 
on Syria's support for various anti-Israeli groups, especially the Lebanese Hizbullah, which is the only 
Islamist group that enjoys Syrian support and has been tenuously linked to Osama bin Laden's al-Qaeda 
network. While Israel leads efforts to brand Hizbullah as a fanatical terrorist organisation, Syria and 
Lebanon maintain that it is a legitimate resistance group and when put under US pressure Damascus has 
disingenuously asked Washington to define terrorism. Syria's relationship with the US, however, is more 
complicated. While Damascus maintains an openly anti-US stance, Syrian intelligence agencies, which have 
monitored all radical Islamist groups since the Syrian Muslim Brotherhood was crushed in 1982, have been 
sharing intelligence with their US counterparts. 

• Syria's latent conflict with Israel continues to simmer along the Lebanese-Israeli border. In the wake of 
Israel's May 2000 withdrawal from Lebanon, Hizbullah has continued sporadic attacks against Israeli 
targets in the disputed Shebaa farms region. Israel has insisted that Syria , which acts as the principal power 
broker in Lebanon , is ultimately responsible for the insurgency and has retaliated against Syrian military 
targets in Lebanon . While there were fears that such actions could lead to a regional conflict, Syria has 
chosen not to escalate the situation despite Israel's humiliating punishments. Damascus would be unwise to 
provoke a major confrontation due to Israel's military superiority over Syrian forces, which have struggled 
to maintain any kind of parity since the collapse of the Soviet Union. It is widely believed that Syria has 
developed a large arsenal of chemical weapons in order to close the strategic gap. It is unlikely that Syria 
would use its weapons of mass destruction (WMD), however, as Israel , protected by sophisticated 
anti-missile defences and armed with nuclear weapons, would exact a terrible revenge. 

• Despite initial optimism that Bashar would adopt a more conciliatory approach towards Israel , the ongoing 
intifada in the Palestinian territories ensures that a peace treaty remains an unlikely possibility. The most 
recent round of peace talks, championed by former Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak , collapsed in 
January 2000 for no stated reason - although a fundamental disagreement over the future border is likely to 
have been a major factor. Israel wants to maintain control over a narrow strip of land around the Sea of 
Galilee - and thus keep control of a valuable water resource - whilst Syria wants to return to the 
demarcation line that existed before the outbreak of the 1967 War. Bashar has restated his father's policy 
that no territorial concessions would be given to Israel , presumably referring to the land around the Sea of 
Galilee. Observers have suggested that a future UN blue line' could run through this territory keeping it 
under Syrian sovereignty but leaving the water resources under de facto Israeli control. If such a 
compromise was viable, the US aid that would flow into Syria as part of a peace settlement would be a real 
economic benefit to Bashar's leadership. However, restarting negotiations would be a very controversial 
move given the backdrop of Israeli-Palestinian violence. 

• Syria's other traditional enemy is Iraq . Although the Syrian and Iraqi regimes are ideologically similar, 
they are based on competing branches of the Ba'ath party whose rivalry became so bitter that Syria 
supported Iran against Iraq during their 1980-88 war and then committed forces to the US-led coalition 
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that expelled Iraq from Kuwait in 1991. Relations have improved, however, as Baghdad has attempted to 
build regional support against the UN sanctions regime while Damascus has looked for ways of balancing 
Israel's military alliance with Turkey . Syria , like most of the Arab world, now advocates lifting the 
sanctions against Iraq and it is believed that a pipeline may have been reopened to allow Iraq to illegally 
export its oil to Syria at concessionary rates. 

• Syria exercises significant control over Lebanon where it has maintained a military presence since its 
intervention in the Lebanese Civil War in 1976. Syria is not just interested in preventing Lebanon's 
confessional instability spreading across the border, the smaller state is also strategically important as the 
Bekaa Valley would provide an attacking Israeli army with a corridor into Syria . Syria has also become 
economically dependent on Lebanon where an estimated one million Syrians work. While Israel's 
withdrawal from southern Lebanon in May 2000 was seen as a victory for the Arab cause, the unilateral 
move created problems for Damascus. The pullout deprived the Syrians of a significant bargaining tool as it 
was previously believed that the Israelis could not withdraw without negotiating with Syria . It also left 
Syria open to international pressure to abide by UN Security Council Resolution 520, which calls for the 
withdrawal of "all foreign forces" in Lebanon . More significantly, many Lebanese are now questioning the 
Syrian presence in their country. Although Syria withdrew some of its forces from Beirut in June 2001 to 
appease its Lebanese critics, there are still an estimated 23,000 Syrian troops in Lebanon , which continue to 
ensure Syria's position as the ultimate power broker. 

• Syria's stagnant state economy, strained by the military rivalry with Israel , will find it increasingly hard to 
meet the demands of the country's growing population. Syria's modest oil revenues, which accounted for an 
estimated 60 per cent of its export earnings in 2000, continue to keep the economy afloat. However, with 
declining oil production and meagre reserves that are not expected to last more than a decade, Syria has 
serious economic problems. While Bashar has promised economic liberalisation, there has been little 
perceivable progress. Drastic action is needed to attract the foreign investment needed to revitalise the 
economy. There are no plans, however, to privatise Syria's state-owned economy or to reform the woefully 
inadequate banking sector. Although an April 2000 decree allowed foreign banks to establish operations in 
Syria , only three Lebanese banks have been awarded heavily restricted licenses. 

7.0.2 Map TOP 


Regional Map 


7.0.3 Security Update TOP 

• While Bashar al-Assad's smooth succession to the presidency apparently demonstrated the strength of Syria's 
regime, his ailing father had taken great pains to purge any possible opponents to his presidency. In 1998 Chief of 
Staff General Hikmat Shebabi, a Sunni who reportedly did not get on with Bashar, was replaced by General Ali 
Aslan, an Alawite seen as a close friend of Bashar and a hero of the 1973 war. Hafez's own uncle, General Reyadh 
Shalish, was forced to retire, as were key figures in both the internal security apparatus and Air Force Intelligence. 
The head of civilian intelligence was also replaced by General Mahmoud al-Saqqa, the commander of Syrian 
forces in the 1991 Gulf War. Bashar's right-hand man is reported to be his brother-in-law Assef Shawkat, who has 
had a troubled relationship with other members of the Assad family and is wholly reliant on Bashar for his 
political survival. With loyalists installed around the former ophthalmologist, Bashar should be able to survive 
long enough to entrench his regime. While his father would have taught him how to secure his position by 
balancing power between his potential opponents, it remains to be seen how effective the politically inexperienced 
Bashar will be at maintaining stability. 
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• The only voice of opposition to Bashar's succession came from his uncle, Rifaat, who used his satellite television 
channel to criticise the new president. Rifaat, however, has long been marginalised and has lived in exile in 
Europe since his failed coup attempt in the 1980s. He was formerly stripped of the vice presidency in 1998 and his 
remaining supporters in Syria faced a serious crackdown in 1999. 

• The fact that the Syrian regime is based on the minority Alawite group, which has traditionally dominated Syria's 
armed forces, makes it vulnerable to religious subversion. The sect is an offshoot of Shi'a Islam that many Sunni 
Muslims consider heretical and Syria's Muslim Brotherhood gained support in the 1970s by denouncing Alawites 
as infidels. However, the regime destroyed the Muslim Brotherhood in 1982 and radical Islamic groups have not 
re-emerged in Syria . While deteriorating socio-economic conditions might spark an Islamist revival in Syria , the 
various intelligence agencies have monitored all radical Islamist groups in the region and will not hesitate in using 
repressive measures to stifle any dissent before it becomes a serious problem. 

• Syria's latent conflict with Israel continues to simmer along the Lebanese-Israeli border. In the wake of Israel's 
May 2000 withdrawal from Lebanon , Hizbullah has continued sporadic attacks against Israeli targets in the 
disputed Shebaa farms region. Israel has insisted that Syria , which acts as the principal power broker in Lebanon , 
is ultimately responsible for the insurgency and has retaliated against Syrian military targets in Lebanon . While 
there were fears that such actions could lead to a regional conflict, Syria has chosen not to escalate the situation 
despite Israel's humiliating punishments. Damascus would be unwise to provoke a major confrontation due to 
Israel's military superiority over Syrian forces, which have struggled to maintain any kind of parity since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. It is widely believed that Syria has developed a large arsenal of chemical weapons in 
order to close the strategic gap. It is unlikely that Syria would use its weapons of mass destruction (WMD), 
however, as Israel , protected by sophisticated anti-missile defences and armed with nuclear weapons, would exact 
a terrible revenge. 

• Despite initial optimism that Bashar would adopt a more conciliatory approach towards Israel , the ongoing 
intifada in the Palestinian territories ensures that a peace treaty remains a very unlikely possibility. The most 
recent round of peace talks, championed by former Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak , collapsed in January 2000 
for no stated reason - although a fundamental disagreement over the future border is likely to have been a major 
factor. Israel wants to maintain control over a narrow strip of land around the Sea of Galilee - and thus keep 
control of a valuable water resource - whilst Syria wants to return to the demarcation line that existed before the 
outbreak of the 1967 War. Bashar has restated his father's policy that no territorial concessions would be given to 
Israel , presumably referring to the land around the Sea of Galilee. Observers have suggested that a future UN 'blue 
line' could run through this territory keeping it under Syrian sovereignty but leaving the water resources under de 
facto Israeli control. If such a compromise was viable, the US aid that would flow into Syria as part of a peace 
settlement would be a real economic benefit to Bashar's leadership. However, restarting negotiations would be a 
very controversial move given the backdrop of Israeli-Palestinian violence. 

• Syria's other traditional enemy is Iraq . Although the Syrian and Iraqi regimes are ideologically similar, they are 
based on competing branches of the Ba'ath party whose rivalry became so bitter that Syria supported Iran against 
Iraq during their 1980-88 war and then committed forces to the US-led coalition that expelled Iraq from Kuwait in 
1991. Relations have improved, however, as Baghdad has attempted to build regional support against the UN 
sanctions regime while Damascus has looked for ways of balancing Israel's military alliance with Turkey . Syria , 
like most of the Arab world, now advocates lifting the sanctions against Iraq and there has been significant 
speculation that a defunct pipeline may have been reopened to allow Iraq to illegally export its oil through Syria . 

• Syria exercises significant control over Lebanon where it has maintained a military presence since its intervention 
in the Lebanese Civil War in 1976. Syria is not just interested in preventing Lebanon's confessional instability 
spreading across the border, the smaller state is also strategically important as the Bekaa Valley would provide an 
attacking Israeli army with a corridor into Syria . Syria has also become economically dependent on Lebanon 
where an estimated one million Syrians work. While Israel's withdrawal from southern Lebanon in May 2000 was 
seen as a victory for the Arab cause, the unilateral move created problems for Damascus. The pullout deprived the 
Syrians of a significant bargaining tool as it was previously believed that the Israelis could not withdraw without 
negotiating with Syria . It also left Syria open to international pressure to abide by UN Security Council Resolution 
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520, which calls for the withdrawal of "all foreign forces" in Lebanon . More significantly, many Lebanese are 
now questioning the Syrian presence in their country. Although Syria withdrew some of its forces from Beirut in 
June 2001 to appease its Lebanese critics, there are still an estimated 23,000 Syrian troops in Lebanon , which 
continue to ensure Syria's position as the ultimate power broker. 

7.0.4 Armed Forces TOP 

The vast majority of Syria's 425,000 military consists of army personnel. 


Armed Forces 



7.0.5 Political Parties TOP 


The ruling National Progressive Front coalition holds 167 of the 250 parliamentary seats available. 



Political Parties 


7.0.6 GDP TOP 


GDP in US$ billions 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

16.5 

16.7 

16.5 

17.4 

19.4 

Source: World Bank (2000) 



7.0.7 Regional Military Balance TOP 



Armed Forces 
Strength 

Armoured 

Vehicles 

Combat 

Aircraft 

Major Naval 
Vessels 

Ballistic 

Missiles 

Nuclear 

Weapons 

Cvnrus - ROC 

12,500 

762 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Cvnrus - TRNC 

5,000 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Gaza/West Bank 

40,0000) 

45 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Greece 

166,100 

4,317 

342 

47 

None 

None 

Israel 

219,000 

9,548+ 

628 

18 

360+ 

n/a 

Jordan 

94,650 

1,160+ 

109 

None 

None 

None 

Lebanon 

63,570 

1,200+ 

None 

None 

None 

None 
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Syria 

364,000 

5,810+ 

551 

18 

300+ 

None 

Turkey 

516,600 

8,900 

540 

70 

72U) 

None 


Notes: 

1. Figures for Palestinian Police Force (PPF). 

2. In delivery. 


7.0.8 Defence TOP 

• Syria has been unable to modernise its armed forces since the collapse of the Soviet Union, its main strategic ally, 
and while Israel continues to develop its highly sophisticated forces, Syria's military capabilities have stagnated. 
The most obvious example of Syria's inferiority has been its inability to resist Israeli retaliation against its military 
assets in Lebanon . An incident in August 2001, when a US F-16 fighter apparently flew undetected for 23 minutes 
over northern Syria , may also have demonstrated the deficiencies of Syria's air defence system. 

• Syria is widely believed to be developing its weapons of mass destruction (WMD) capability in order to 
compensate for its conventional weakness vis-a-vis Israel . Syria has been accused of stockpiling chemical 
weapons, specifically VX nerve agent, which could be launched by its extensive arsenal of indigenously produced 
'Scud' missiles. Syria reportedly deploys a disproportionately large number of Scud launchers to ensure that an 
initial Syrian barrage would saturate Israeli defences. In September 2000, Israel accused Syria of acquiring the 
'Scud'-D missile, which due to its increased (600km+) range can be deployed deeper and thus more securely 
inside Syria . However, given Israel's nuclear deterrent and its development of sophisticated anti-missile defences, 
its remains unlikely that Syria would chance a first-strike unless the situation was absolutely desperate. 

• Although Russia has linked any further arms sales to the repayment of the US$11 billion debt Syria owed to the 
Soviet Union, 2001 saw both sides make efforts to restart their military co-operation. The S-300 low to high 
altitude surface-to-air missile system, the MiG-25R high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft and Iskander-E tactical 
ballistic missile are all reported to be on Syria's wish list. 

7.0.9 Politics TOP 


• President Bashar al-Assad is the key to Syria's internal political stability. He must maintain the support of the 
Ba'ath Party, which has a stranglehold on the electoral system. Despite state orchestrated enthusiasm for Bashar's 
succession, he does seem to be popular with the Syrian people - improving their social and economic conditions 
could secure a wide popular mandate for Bashar. 

• Bashar has adopted a pragmatic approach: while apparently keen to liberalise Syria's economy, he cannot afford to 
offend the powerful Damascus elite on which he depends for support. He allayed any perceived threat to the old 
guard's political dominance by stating that a western-style democracy was not suitable for Syria . By ensuring that 
the existing power brokers, who currently benefit from the closed economic system, share in the profits of 
economic reform Bashar hopes to secure the stability of his succession. 

• In March 2000, the Syrian cabinet resigned, sparking the country's first major government reshuffle since 1992. 
The late Assad sacked Prime Minister Mahmoud al-Zu'bi and replaced him with Mohammed Mustafa Miro, the 
governor of Aleppo province. The choice of Miro surprised most observers but the new premier has a reputation 
as an efficient and honest administrator. The reshuffle was reported to have been preceded by a series of 
high-level purges meant to strengthen the power base of the president's son Bashar. The change of government 
was not unexpected given President Assad's public criticism of the administration's failure to implement economic 
reforms and curb corruption. 

• In May 2000 it was announced that Zu'bi had been expelled from the ruling Ba'ath party and was to be put on trial 
for alleged corruption. According to the official Syrian Arab News Agency, the Ba'ath party leadership uncovered 
"irregularities and abuses" in the conduct of government during his tenure as prime minister. Shortly after these 
revelations it was announced that Zu'bi had committed suicide. Zu'bi was the most senior official to be targeted by 
the anti-corruption campaign led by Bashar. 
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• There was another major cabinet reshuffle in December 2001, which further entrenched Bashar's position. All the 
economic portfolios were put under new leadership, suggesting that the move was a precursor of economic 
reforms. 

7.0.10 Economy TOP 

• Syria's stagnant state economy, strained by the military rivalry with Israel , will find it increasingly hard to meet 
the demands of the country's growing population. Syria's modest oil revenues, which accounted for an estimated 
60 per cent of its export earnings in 2000, continue to keep the economy afloat. However, with declining oil 
production and meagre reserves that are not expected to last more than decade, Syria has serious economic 
problems. While Bashar has promised economic liberalisation, there has been little perceivable progress. Drastic 
action is needed to attract the foreign investment needed to revitalise the economy. There are no plans, however, 
to privatise Syria's state-owned economy or to reform the woefully inadequate banking sector. Although an April 
2000 decree allowed foreign banks to establish operations in Syria , only three Lebanese banks have been awarded 
heavily restricted licenses. 

• The brief respite from economic problems provided by oil discoveries in the mid-1980s is not proving sufficient to 
replace previous Soviet and Eastern Bloc aid. In the long run, without an injection of new capital and great 
diversification, economic conditions are likely to deteriorate; this would place pressure on the regime. However, 
the rise in oil prices in 1999 and 2000 has provided Syria with much needed revenue. According to informed 
sources most of these funds remain in special state funds for future emergencies or for weapon purchases. 

• Syria's population of 16.3 million in 1999 is said to be growing three times faster than the gross domestic product. 
Meanwhile, oil reserve revenues are expected to end by 2010. 

• The exploitation of oil reserves funded economic growth for many years but expansion has slowed. Foreign 
investment has not boosted growth as much as was hoped and imports have outstripped exports. Despite these 
problems, Syria's economic reform (although limited by political considerations) has helped and both public and 
private investment seem to be sponsoring a sustainable rate of growth. 

• Economic expansion has been hampered by the lack of infrastructure and a growing population will cause 
problems of unemployment in the future. 

• The health of the economy in the future will depend upon a continued commitment to economic reform and 
liberalisation, which in turn will be reliant upon political and social stability. However, for Assad's minority 
regime, dominated by his Alawite Muslim sect, liberalising the economy carries the danger that it will increase 
demands for political reform as well, an anathema to a regime which has ruled with an iron fist since 1970. 

• In October 1996 Syria reiterated its commitment to economic liberalisation after a series of highly successful 
meetings with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. 

• At the end of 2000, Syria passed a bill allowing foreign banks to operate on its territories. Permission was granted 
to a number of Febanese banks to open branches in Syria . 

• 'National security' remains the largest single component of the defence budget. 
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TOTAL STRENGTH 

n/a 


7.14.2 Organisation TOP 

The Syrian Public Security Police is controlled by the Ministry of the Interior and is responsible for 
routine police duties. There are four main branches: administration, criminal investigation, public order 
and traffic. It includes city police forces, which operate in Damascus and the country's other major 
cities. There are no precise figures available for the strength of the city police. 

In addition to the city police, there is an 8,000-strong paramilitary force, the Gendarmerie, which 
operates in rural areas, and a Desert Guard with a strength of 1,800-2,000 which guards the country's 
desert borders. 

7.14.3 INSURGENT FORCES TOP 


TOTAL STRENGTH 

n/a 


7.14.4 Organisation TOP 

The Muslim Brotherhood, a Sunni fundamentalist movement whose insurrection was crushed with 
brutal force by the government in the early 1980s, now seems to present little threat to the Assad 
regime. The Muslim Brotherhood was the name given to a collection of militant Islamic groups whose 
remnants now seem disorganised and disunited. An offshoot from the Muslim Brotherhood, Hamas, has 
been very active in Israel and in what are now the Palestinian Autonomous Territories. 

7.14.5 CUSTOMS TOP 


TOTAL STRENGTH 

n/a 


7.14.6 Organisation TOP 

Precise figures are not available for the strength of the customs service but some sources suggests a 
figure of 2,000-3,000. Members of the customs service are deployed at the Mediterranean ports and the 
international airports at Aleppo, Damascus and Lattakia, as well as Syria's land border crossing points. 
One of the roles of the customs service is to combat a flourishing smuggling traffic from Lebanon into 
Syria , via the Bekaa Valley. Syria operates an unwieldy and burdensome system of duties and taxes and 
many soldiers based in Lebanon actively seek ways of evading the system. It is reported that some of 
the smuggling operations carried out by the military are highly organised and conducted on a large 
scale. 

7.14.7 BORDER GUARDS TOP 


TOTAL STRENGTH 

None 
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7.14.8 Organisation TOP 

The police act as a border guard force, in addition to their other duties. 

7.14.9 SECURITY FORCES TOP 


TOTAL STRENGTH 

n/a 


7.14.10 Organisation TOP 

Syria has a myriad of security/intelligence services with overlapping missions to gather intelligence on 
opponents of the Assad regime and then neutralise them. Each organisation has its own detention cells 
and interrogation centres and is responsible directly to the president and his closest advisers. Syria's 
intelligence agencies, particularly Air Force Intelligence, have in the past been responsible for 
co-ordinating and organising operations with terrorist groups, including Abu Nidal's Fatah 
Revolutionary Council and Ahmed Jabril's Popular Front for the Fiberation of Palestine - General 
Command, against Israel and opponents of the regime in the Middle East and Europe. 

In recent years observers have estimated there are as many as 15 security/intelligence services in 
operation in Syria . They include the following: 

• Presidential Security Council: This is the primary intelligence agency in Syria and is always 
controlled by a member of President Assad's inner circle. It oversees the activities of other 
agencies and has direct control of a number of smaller agencies of its own. One of the latter is the 
Foreign Liaison Office, which keeps a check on the activities of foreign diplomats based in Syria . 

• General Intelligence Directorate (GID): This agency gathers intelligence and monitors any 
activity that might be considered a threat to the regime. It is thought to be the biggest of the 
agencies, with an estimated strength of about 25,000. 

• Military Intelligence (MI): This wing of the army does not simply gather operational and 
strategic intelligence relevant to the armed forces, it also has an important mission relating to 
internal security as well. MI was regarded as highly influential within Syria's intelligence/security 
network and was also involved in unconventional warfare. Its HQ is located at the Defence 
Ministry complex in Damascus. (For details of Military Intelligence operations in Lebanon , see 
Lebanon section.) 

• Air Force Intelligence (AFI): AFI is believed to have had a major role in sponsoring terrorism 
abroad. Apart from such operations, AFI is also responsible for security within the air force. 

Other units with an internal security role: 

• The Republican Guard (RG), which consists of an armoured division, comprising three 
armoured brigades, one mechanised brigade and one artillery regiment, has the primary mission 
of protecting the regime and is charged with controlling the Damascus area. Formed by the late 
President Hafez al-Assad in 1976 following violent attacks in Damascus by Palestinians angered 
by the Syrian intervention in Lebanon , it is the only major military formation permitted to deploy 
within the city centre itself, and has a particular role in countering any threat from dissident 
military forces. Units of the Republican Guard, which has a strength of about 10,000, have the 
role of maintaining security throughout central Damascus. There is a particular focus on 
protecting the Presidential Palace and on securing the upmarket Malki district where many senior 
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Syrian officials reside. 

• Bashar al-Assad, who succeeded his late father as President in 2000, served as an officer in the 
Republican Guard while being groomed as the new Syrian leader, and is believed to have 
developed close personal contacts with senior officers in the force. The RG is commanded by 
General Ali Mahmud Hasan, a member of the Alawite sect to which many senior figures in the 
regime belong. He took over command of the RG in 1995, following the departure of Major 
General Adnan Makhlouf, a cousin of the wife of the late President Assad. Reports suggested that 
he had fallen out with Bashar al-Assad. Meanwhile, Bashar maintains close personal links with 
the RG. His younger brother Maher is a brigade commander, and his personal secretary. 
Lieutenant General Abd al-Fatah al-Qudsi, also heads up the RG's security branch, which ensures 
that RG members remain loyal to the regime and do not jeopardise the security of the RG or the 
regime in any way. 

• The Special Forces: It is understood that apart from a Special Force Division comprising three 
Special Forces Regiments, there are also at least eight independent Special Forces regiments, and 
possibly as many as 10. In addition to these independent units there is the 14 th Parachute 
Division, which is also considered part of the Special Forces. There is a Special Forces HQ at 
al-Qutayfeh, about 25 miles northeast of Damascus, and it is understood that this HQ controls the 
independent regiments which, along with the 14 th Airborne Division, are estimated to have a 
strength of 10,000 to 15,000 commandos. The commander at Special Forces HQ is Major General 
Ali Habib, who formerly commanded the 7 th Mechanised Division and who was a senior figure in 
the Syrian forces deployed with the Coalition during the 1991 Gulf War. He was sacked after 
falling out with the late President Hafez al-Assad. 

• The Struggle Companies: Known in Arabic as 'Saraya al-Sira', this is one of the forces used by 
the regime to protect it from any threat posed by hostile elements. The force, which has an 
estimated strength of about 5,000, is concentrated in the greater Damascus area, one of its roles 
being to maintain a security cordon around the perimeter of the city. It is commanded by Major 
General Adnan al-Assad, a cousin of the late Syrian president. 

7.14.11 FOREIGN FORCES TOP 


TOTAL STRENGTH 

1,036 (UNDOF) 


7.14.12 UN Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) TOP 

Organisation 

UNDOF has its headquarters in Damascus and its area of operations is the Syrian Golan Heights. 
UNDOF deploys 1,035 troops, assisted by approximately 80 military observers of the UN Truce 
Supervisory Organisation (UNTSO) who form Observer Group Golan, and is supported by international 
and locally recruited civilian staff. Military personnel have been contributed to UNDOF by Austria, 
Canada, Japan , Poland and the Slovak Republic . 

Role and Deployment 

UNDOF was set up in 1974 to maintain the cease-fire lines that had been established between Israel and 
Syria in the Golan Heights area following the war of October 1973. UNDOF's mission was also to 
supervise the disengagement of Israeli and Syrian forces and to monitor the areas of separation and 
areas of limitation (AOL) where parameters were set on the forces and armaments that may be 
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deployed. 

Following the completion of the disengagement operation and the delineation of the lines bounding 
an area of separation between the two sides, UNDOF set up a series of checkpoints and observation 
posts within the area. In addition, two base camps were established, Camp Faouar on the east side of the 
area of operation and Camp Ziouani on the west side. In the area of separation, UNDOF has established 
static positions and observation posts, which are manned 24 hours a day, and it maintains patrols by 
vehicle or on foot along predetermined routes by day and night. Temporary outposts and additional 
patrols are set up from time to time to perform specific tasks. 

The area of separation, or buffer zone, stretches for some 80 km, from Mount Hermon in the north to 
the Jordan river in the south. The area of separation is under Syrian civil administration and Syrian 
civilians are permitted access to the area. 

Bases 

UNDOF HQ: Damascus 
Camp Faouar 
Camp Ziouani 

Assessment 

UNDOF has succeeded in maintaining peace on the Golan Heights since the force was set up in 1974. 

Its success is due largely to the fact that it enjoys the support of both Israel and Syria . UNDOF has 
maintained this support by virtue of the fact that it has operated impartially and does not threaten the 
sovereignty of either state. It has provided a mechanism whereby both Israel and Syria could step back 
from military hostilities, ultimately facilitating peace talks. 

7.14.13 Palestinian/lslamic Insurgent Groups TOP 

The following Palestinian/lslamic insurgent groups have been hosted by Syria : 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 

This Marxist group became the focus of renewed international media attention after it claimed 
responsibility for the assassination, at a Jerusalem hotel, of 75-year-old Israeli Tourism Minister 
Rehavim Ze'evi on 17 October 2001. The assassination was seen as retaliation for the killing by Israeli 
forces the previous August of PFLP leader Mustafa Zibri, also known as Abu Ali Mustafa, who died 
after Israeli Apache helicopers fired three rockets at his office in Ramallah, West Bank. Israel accused 
Mustafa of masterminding car bomb attacks during the Palestinian uprising which began in September 
2000. In July 2001, Mustafa had taken over leadership of the PFLP when its founder, George Habash, 
retired. The organisation, founded in 1967, became notorious for a series of attacks on Israelis in Israel 
and Europe, as well as high-profile aircraft hijackings in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The PFLP was part of a 'rejectionist front' of 10 Palestinian groups who refused to join the 
Palestinian Authority after the interim Oslo accords were signed with Israel in 1993. Israel allowed 
Mustafa to return to Palestinian-ruled areas in 1999 after the beginning of reconciliation with PA 
President Yasser Arafat. The following year the PFLP opposed US-brokered peace talks at Camp 
David. 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine - General Command (PFLP-GC) 

Led by Ahmad Jibril, a former Syrian Army captain who has lived in Damascus for many years, this 
group was regarded as one of the most extreme of the Palestinian groups. It split from the PFLP in 1968. 
Nowadays, its main focus is on guerrilla operations in southern Lebanon , and small-scale attacks in 
Israel , the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
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Democratic Front for Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) 

This is a Marxist group, led by Naif Hawatmeh, which broke away from the PFLP. It has members in 
Syria , Lebanon , Gaza and the West Bank . Hawatmeh opposed Yasser Arafat's pact with Israel . 
However, in August 1999, there was a reconciliation between the two men. 

Al-Saiqa (Thunderbolt) 

This group was financed and armed by Syria to co-ordinate a range of dissident Palestinian groups 
opposed to the mainstream PLO and its accommodation with Israel . Led by Dr Issam al-Quadi, the 
group has a HQ in Damascus and has fighters in refugee camps in Lebanon . 

Islamic Jihad (Holy War) 

This small fundamentalist Palestinian group, probably composed of just a few dozen activists, was 
responsible for a number of suicide bomb attacks on Israeli targets in Israel , the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip following the outbreak of the intifada in 2000. Its aim is the destruction of the Israeli state. 

Hamas 

This fundamentalist Islamic Palestinian group has carried out suicide bomb attacks against Israeli 
targets following the outbreak of the latest "intifada" in 2000. Founded in the late 1980s, it grew out of 
the Muslim Brotherhood, and has become one of the most significant forces opposed to any Palestinian 
accommodation with the Israelis. 

Note: Syria supports Hizbullah, the militant Islamic organisation based in Lebanon which waged a war 
of attrition against Israeli forces in South Lebanon until the Israeli withdrawal in May 2000. Hizbullah 
has continued to attack Israeli targets in the disputed Shebaa Farms area on Israel's northern border. 

(See Lebanon , Security and Foreign Forces for more details.) 

7.14.14 Russian Advisers TOP 

The USSR assigned significant numbers of advisers and technicians in times past to provide vital 
training and technical services to every branch of the Syrian forces. During the period immediately after 
Syria's 1982 conflict with Israel , it is estimated that there were several thousand Soviet advisers and 
technicians in Syria , many of them involved in operating Antey S-200 (SA-5) surface-to-air missiles 
and command or missile sites. Many had gone by the end of the 1980s, with Syrian crews taking over 
most of the S-200 sites. The demise of the USSR appears to have accelerated the decline in the number 
of advisers. Some estimates put the number of Russian advisers presently assigned to Syria at about 
500, mainly in the area of air defence. 

7.14.15 Kurdish Workers' Party (PKK) TOP 

For many years the leader of the anti-Turkish separatist movement, the Kurdish Workers Party (PKK), 
Abdullah Ocalan, resided in Syria . An unknown number of his supporters were also based in the 
country. Ocalan was forced to leave Syria in October 1998 after Ankara exerted pressure on Damascus. 
Under an agreement between Turkey and Syria , the PKK would not be allowed to operate camps in 
Syria . However, as of summer 1999, Turkish officials believe that PKK elements were still based in 
Syria . 

During his trial in Turkey in June 1999, Ocalan said that Syria never officially recognised the PKK 
but allowed the organisation to engage in activities on Syrian soil. 
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7.10.1 ARMED FORCES SUMMARY TOP 

TOTAL STRENGTH 

425,000 (estimated) 

In addition to an estimated strength of 425,000, it is estimated that reservists number 650,000, 
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distributed as follows - army: 550,000; navy: 8,000; air force: 92,000. Conscripts serve for 30 months; 
women are not conscripted but may volunteer to serve. 

7.10.2 Chain of Command TOP 


Ultimate authority rests with President Bashar Assad, not only in theory but also in practice. Power is 
concentrated in the president and in the members of his inner circle, who include relatives and trusted 
senior officers, many of whom are members of the president's minority Alawite sect. The armed forces 
are structured so as to enable the regime to defeat any move to destabilise it. Elite, trusted units such as 
the Republican Guard, whose primary role is to defend the regime, are given the most advanced 
equipment available. President Assad has personal control of a number of units such as the Republican 
Guard. 

When Bashar Assad became President in 2000 on the death of his father, he inherited a system of 
rigid control over the armed forces. The late President Hafez Assad ensured that only officers who were 
absolutely loyal were appointed to key posts. Not only were most of the senior officers drawn from 
Assad's Alawite sect - some were from his tribe, the Kalabiyya. Over the years, the late President Assad 
tightened supervision over the forces by the integration of senior officers into the structure of the Ba'ath 
Party. The party is the primary means whereby the regime controls the civil service and Syrian society 
generally. Within the army itself the highly-politicised high command lacked flexibility, with control of 
units and operations heavily centralised, affecting speed of reaction and operational efficiency. Senior 
officers were appointed more on the basis of loyalty and tribal/family connections rather than 
competence. Assad tended to keep them in their posts for very long periods, deepening a sense of 
stagnation in the forces. When Bashar acceded to the presidency, the senior officers expressed firm 
support for the new ruler - who also 'inherited' the rank of commander of the armed forces. 



Chain of Command 


7.10.3 Doctrine and Strategy TOP 

The primary role of the armed forces of Syria is to protect the national territory from external attack and 
from occupation by foreign forces. In this connection, regaining possession of the Golan Heights from 
Israeli occupation has been a prime objective. Traditionally, the role of the armed forces has also 
included the duty of helping to further the struggle of the Arab states against Israel , although a peace 
settlement with Israel may involve at least a cosmetic adjustment to this particular aspect of the forces' 
mission. As part of the struggle with the Jewish state, the Syrian armed forces have the objective of 
achieving, and maintaining, 'strategic parity' with the forces of Israel . 

There has been a major shift in Syrian military strategy since the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982. 
During that conflict, much of Syria's air power was quickly destroyed in clashes with Israeli fighters, 
while it only took a few hours for Israel to overcome Syria's land-based air defences in Lebanon . Since 
then, Syria has placed greater emphasis on the development of its surface-to-surface missile capability. 
The aim is to counter the advantage Israel holds because of its air superiority and to achieve the 
capability of attacking Israel in the rear, destroying its air bases and disrupting its mobilisation 
capability. Syria has also been greatly improving its land-based air defence network. 
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7.10.4 Strategic Weapons TOP 

With the defeat of Iraq in the 1990-91 Gulf War and the dismantling of its strategic weapons capability, 
there is no doubt that Syria is now pre-eminent among Arab states in terms of strategic weaponry. 
However, its strategic weapon capability is still qualitatively inferior to that of Israel . In his attempt to 
counter Israel's formidable strategic warfare machine. President Assad invested heavily in building up 
Syria's arsenal of weapons of mass destruction (WMD). 

7.10.5 Declared Policy top 

Syria does not normally discuss matters concerning its strategic weapon inventory. 

7.10.6 Ballistic Missiles top 

Syria has a formidable arsenal of ballistic missiles - they include 'Scud'-B and 'Scud'-Cs. There have 
been reports for some years that Syria has been setting up its own underground plants to produce 
'Scud'-Cs and a version of the powerful Chinese-designed M-9 missile - although there is some doubt 
about the status of the latter project. Israeli concerns over Syria's ballistic missile capability were further 
fuelled in September 2000 when Israel claimed that Syria had carried out a successful test firing of a 
new missile, a 'Scud'-D supplied by North Korea , with an estimated range of more than 600km - 
sufficient to hit almost any target in Israel . Israeli Deputy Defence Minister Epraim Sneh commented: 
"These missiles with a long range constitute a very serious threat, especially if they are equipped with 
non-con vend onal warheads." Prime Minister Ehud Barak said that Syria was trying to upgrade its 
missiles all the time. "We are ready for any eventuality," he said. Israeli sources said that the radar from 
Israel's Arrow-2 anti-ballistic missile system succeeded in detecting the test missile launch which was 
directed towards northeastern Syria . Senior Israeli officials said the Arrow would be capable of 
intercepting the 'Scud'-D. However, they admitted that locating the launchers could pose difficulty, as 
the extended range of the missile enabled the Syrian military to position launchers deep inside their 
territory. Meanwhile, Israeli sources claimed that in order to counteract the Arrow , the Syrians were 
trying to develop multiple warhead clusters for their Scud'-Ds. 

Since 1989 there have been persistent rumours that Syria was trying to import the M-9 from China . 
Up to the mid-1990s, Israeli sources believed that these attempts ended in failure - Beijing reportedly 
backed out of the deal due to US pressure. The reports surfaced again in the late 1990s, with suggestions 
that the M-9 had been delivered from China - possibly in kit form, or partly assembled. 

There was a further development in the saga when, on 10 August 1999, the Israeli newspaper 
Ha 'aretz quoted unnamed Israeli military officials as saying that Syria was developing a long range 
surface-to-surface missile capable of striking targets anywhere in Israel and as far away as Ankara, it 
was claimed that the missile was being developed with assistance from Iran , and that it would have a 
range of more than 500km. Speculation at the time centred on the M-9 - in retrospect the missile may 
have been the 'Scud'-D. The development by Syria of such long-range missiles has the potential to 
dramatically shift the strategic situation vis-a-vis Israel . 

It was reported in early 1998 that Israeli intelligence experts had estimated that there were between 
24 and 36 ' Scud ' launchers at most Syrian missile sites - far more launchers than previously estimated. 
Countries that operate ' Scuds ' normally maintain a missile-to-launcher ratio of 10 to 1 - however, Israeli 
experts came to the conclusion that Syria had one launcher for every two of its missiles. It was reckoned 
that one reason for the anomaly was that Syria now acknowledged that in any conventional 
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confrontation with Israel it was likely to be outclassed in almost every department - except in the case of 
a pre-emptive missile strike. A Syrian option would be to incorporate chemical or biological agents, or 
both, and launch as many " Scuds ' as possible in a first-wave strike (ref. Jane's Intelligence Review , April 
1998). 

Also in the same edition of Jane's Intelligence Review Harold Hough, using satellite imagery, 
identified a number of important sites relating to missile programmes along the Homs/Hama corridor in 
northwest Syria . The sites were as follows: 

• A site about 25km east-southeast of Hama, on the road to Salamiyah, with two brigades of 18 
" Scud 1 launchers each; 

• A missile test site about 15km southeast of Homs, where Syria tests missile modifications and 
new chemical warhead designs; 

• A site approximately 6km south of Hama which is believed to be a training centre for " Scud 1 
launcher crews. 

• Although Syria's Chemical Weapons (CW) industry is dispersed around the country, a facility 
near Homs reportedly produces several hundred tons of chemical agents a year. 

Syria is reportedly interested in purchasing Russia's Iskander-E ( SS-X-26) ballistic missile. The 
Iskander , which was expected to finish operational tests by the end of 2001, has been designed to 
replace Scud'-B systems with improved accuracy and reaction time whilst conforming to the Missile 
Technology Control Regime (MTCR). It can reportedly deliver a 480kg payload over a range of 
50-280km and is capable of defensive manoeuvres immediately after launch and in the terminal phase in 
order to mislead defences as to the intended target and to prevent backtracking to identify the launch 
point. While certainly a superior system to Syria's existing Scud arsenal, it is unlikely that the Iskander 
would be invulnerable to Israel's Arrow-2 anti-ballistic missile system. 

7.10.7 Nuclear Weapons TOP 

International analysts believe that Syria has been building up the expertise and infrastructure necessary 
for the production of nuclear weapons. The government has been acquiring nuclear power facilities 
ostensibly for civilian use but there are fears that they could be used for military purposes. In July 1995 
Yigal Palmor, a spokesman for Israel's Ministry of Foreign Affairs, said he believed Argentina had 
made contact with Syria about the possible sale of nuclear-related materials. He said Israel was 
"extremely worried" about this and that the matter would be raised with Argentina . Argentina has 
denied any involvement in such a deal. There is no evidence that Syria has made significant progress in 
developing nuclear weapons. 

7.10.8 Biological Weapons TOP 

US analysts suspect that Syria has been working on the development of biological weapons. They 
believe that botulism and other agents have been produced, although possibly only in an experimental 
way. Israeli sources claim that, by the early 1990s, Syria had the capability to produce, at two biological 
warfare centres, botulin or ricin toxins and probably anthrax. However, there is no hard evidence that 
Syria has been producing and stockpiling biological weapons. 

7.10.9 Chemical Weapons TOP 
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Analysts consider that Syria has the most advanced chemical weapons programme in the Arab world. It 
originally acquired small quantities of chemical agents from Egypt just before the 1973 War. After the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982 exposed serious shortcomings in the Syrian military machine, Syria 
took a renewed interest in the development of chemical weapons as a way of countering Israel's military 
strength. Syria is believed to have been producing chemical warheads at a number of locations. 

7.10.10 Assessment of Covert Programmes TOP 

Syria has been engaged for some time on a most wide-reaching covert programme to develop Weapons 
of Mass Destruction (WMD) and missiles capable of delivering them. According to reports, 
underground factories for the production of missiles have been built near Aleppo and Hama with the aid 
of Iran , North Korea and China . It has been reported in recent years that Syria's purpose in building the 
underground centres is to produce its own versions of the North Korean 'Scud'-C missile and the 
Chinese M-9 missile. Meanwhile, in September 2000, Israel claimed that Syria had carried out a 
successful test firing of a new missile, a 'Scud'-D supplied by North Korea , with a range of more than 
600km - sufficient to hit almost any target in Israel . Israeli sources claimed that in order to counteract 
Israel's Arrow-2 anti-ballistic missile system which would be capable of not only detecting but 
intercepting the missile, the Syrians were trying to develop multiple warhead clusters for their 
'Scud'-Ds. 

It was reported that the M-9 was delivered in from China in 1997, but the status of the missile was 
uncertain. It was unclear if fully-assembled missiles, partly assembled missiles or kits had been 
delivered. The M-9 missile has greater range (600km) and accuracy than the 'Scud'-C and production of 
this missile would greatly enhance Syria's strategic strike power against Israel . It has been reported that 
China has also been helping Syria to upgrade its existing 'Scud'-missiles. 

In its 10 August 1999 edition, the Israeli newspaper Ha'aretz quoted unnamed Israeli military 
officials as saying that Syria was developing a long range surface-to-surface missile capable of striking 
targets anywhere in Israel and as far away as Ankara. It was claimed that the missile was being 
developed with assistance from Iran , and that it would have a range of more than 500km. There was 
speculation at the time that the missile in question may have been the M-9 - in retrospect the missile in 
question must have been the 'Scud'-D. 

If Syria successfully develops a version of the M-9 , with a longer range and greater accuracy than the 
'Scud'-Bs and 'Scud'-Cs already in its arsenal, or a longer-range 'Scud'-D, some analysts argue that this 
would mean a dramatic shift in the strategic situation vis-a-vis Israel . Others suggest that deploying 
longer range missiles would not necessarily dramatically increase Syria's capability to strike at 
important targets within Israel . They argue that the older-generation ' Scuds ' could hit locations in most 
parts of the country, even Dimona in the Negev, although the southern reaches of the Negev would be 
out of range. It is believed by these commentators that the Syrian desire for longer range missiles is 
based partly on the idea that they can be given greater protection by being deployed deeper in Syria . 

Syria is believed to be working on the development of a cruise missile that could deliver both 
conventional and unconventional warheads. The design may be based on the SS-C-1B ' Sepal ' anti-ship 
missile. Some analysts believe that Syria may also have tried to convert the latter missile and also the 
Almaz Volga-M ( SA-2) surface-to-air missile and SS-C-3 coastal defence missile to carry chemical 
warheads. It is believed that some FROG-7 missiles, which Syria first began to acquire in the early 
1970s, have been fitted with chemical warheads. 

Production of chemical warheads is believed to have started in the 1980s. It is thought that production 
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has taken place at three sites - a centre near Damascus, another site near Homs and a centre close to the 
village of Saffirah, near the northern city of Aleppo. It is believed that by 1985 Syria had begun 
producing scores of chemical warheads filled with the nerve agent sarin for its 'Scud'-B/C missiles. It is 
also believed that thousands of chemical bombs containing the nerve agents VX and sarin were 
produced for delivery by Syria's Su-20/22, MiG-23BN and Su-24 aircraft. Israeli analysts believe that 
Syria , like Iraq , has opted for the use of binary sarin in some of its aerial bombs. This involves loading 
the bomb with harmless precursors, which are mixed before the bomb is dropped, producing the lethal 
agent. The basic type of sarin is usually more effective but it is more dangerous to store. In June 1998 it 
was reported that Israeli intelligence had estimated that Syria was set to locally produce quantities of the 
VX chemical agent. 

In the late 1970s Syria was one of a number of countries that acquired the Soviet design for a VX 
chemical warhead to be fitted to the 'Scud' missile. If Syria has successfully followed the Soviet 
blueprint and has begun production, it could have stockpiled an arsenal of 884mm warheads, each 
containing 985kg of a chemical agent. 

Western analysts suspect that Syria has two centres where biological warfare research has been 
carried out - one near the coast and the other at an underground location. Israeli sources claim that a 
research centre near Damascus, the Centre d-Etudes et de Recherche Scientifique (CERS) has been 
responsible for most of Syria's research into chemical and biological warfare. 

7.10.11 Inventory: Strategic Weapons TOP 


Type 

Role 

Number 

SS-21 'Scarab' aka Tochka 

Ballistic missile 
max range: 120km 

Payload: 480kg 

36 

SS-1 'Scud'-B aka T7-B 

Ballistic missile 
max range: 300km 
payload: 985kg 

200 (estimated) 

'Scud'-C 

Ballistic missile 
max range: 550km 
payload: 500kg 

60 (estimated) 

'Scud'-Dd) 

Ballistic missile 
max range: 600km+ 
payload: n/a 

nidi 

M-ll 

aka DF-11 

Ballistic missile 
max range: 290 km 
payload: 800 kg 

n/a 
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M-9 aka DF-15 


Ballistic missile 
max range: 600 km 
payload: 950 kg 


n/aG) 


Note: 

1. Israel claimed that Syria successfully test-fired a 'Scud'-D in September 2000. 

2. It was reported that the M-9 was delivered from China in 1997, but the status of the missile was 
uncertain. It was unclear if fully- assembled missiles, partly assembled missiles or kits had been 
delivered. As of October 1998, it was not known if the missiles are operational. 

Other surface-to-surface missiles held include the FROG-7. 
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1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

16.5 

16.7 

16.5 

17.4 

19.4 

Source: World Bank (2000) 



GDP 


7.17.2 GDP Growth 


GDP Growth % 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

6.7 

2.2 

4.0 

5.0 

5.3 

Source: World Bank (2000) 



GDP Growth 


7.17.3 Inflation 


Inflation % 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

8.0 

8.3 

2.3 

-0.5 

-2.7 

Source: World Bank (2000) 



Inflation 


7.17.4 Exports 


Exports (US$ billions) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

5.1 

5.6 

4.9 

5.1 

5.6 

Source: World Bank (2000) 



Exports 
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7.17.5 Imports 


Imports (US$ billions) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

6.3 

6.7 

6.6 

7.0 

7.8 

Source: World Bank (2000) 


Imports 



7.17.6 Economic Summary 


GDP 

1999-US$19.4 billion 

EXPORTS 

1999-US$5.6 billion 

IMPORTS 

1999 - US$7.8 billion 


7.17.7 Economic Performance 

Syria 's economic performance has declined largely due to falling oil prices and drought. In 1998 the 
Syrian economy shrank by 1.5 per cent. This was partly attributable to last year's collapse in oil prices, 
which reduced the value of Syrian exports by a quarter. In the past Syria was able to combat the 
declining price of oil by increased production. However, domestic production is now steadily declining 
and will continue to do so unless Syria discovers new sources of oil. Within a decade Syria may have to 
import oil as domestic consumption continues to increase. 

Low oil prices have also plunged the Gulf economies into recession. This has seriously affected the 
Syrian economy as investment from the Arab Gulf and remittances from Syrians working abroad helped 
to offset the decline of oil exports. 

Syria is also facing its worst drought in over 25 years. Farmers comprise nearly 30 per cent of the 
workforce and the drought will undoubtedly reduce the export of agricultural products and their 
incomes. 

In September 1999 Syrian Minister of Economy and Trade Mohammed al-Imadi said Syria's annual 
GDP growth reached 14.7 percent in 1998. 

7.17.8 Assessment 

Due largely to the closed nature of Syria's government and society, there is a great deal of uncertainty 
surrounding Syrian economic statistics. Despite this, it is possible to identify various broad economic 
trends. Low oil prices and declining Syrian oil production will continue to slow Syria's economy in 
1999. Syria's growth rate for 1999 is expected to be between -1.5 per cent and 4 per cent in real terms. 
Syria's economy continues to be strained by a decrease in public and private investment projects, a 
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decline in aid from cash-strapped Gulf states like Saudi Arabia , and lower oil export earnings. This 
economic downturn has been described by some as a "recession." According to the Syrian government, 
the country's unemployment rate is 5 per cent, although according to foreign diplomats, he rate is 
possibly three times as high. Adding to this problem, Syria has one of the highest population growth 
rates in the region (about 4 per cent per year). 

Foreign debt remains a serious problem for Syria , although perhaps US$10 billion of the country's 
approximately US$21.2 billion debt is owed to the former Soviet Union and is considered unlikely to be 
repaid. Syria's heavy debt burden has limited the country's ability to secure fresh credit, particularly 
from European credit agencies, although Arab countries continue to provide aid. Syria remains subject 
to U.S. economic sanctions because the State Department lists Syria among countries supporting 
terrorism. 

The Soviet Union's demise in late 1991 pushed Syria to forge new ties with the West and to move 
towards economic self-sufficiency, as well as a slow transition to a more market-based system. Despite 
this, the government continues to control all strategic sectors, including oil, electricity, banking, and 
chemicals. It is possible that limited economic reforms in government expenditure, private-sector 
growth and foreign directed investment might be implemented beginning in mid-1999. In December 
1997, Syria decided to begin negotiations with the European Union (EU) regarding a possible 
association agreement. This agreement could take many years to conclude, and will require significant 
changes in the Syrian economy. In the meantime, Syria is a recent signatory to the EuroMed agreement, 
providing for free trade in certain goods between Mediterranean states and the EU. Syria also has been 
receiving grants and loans from the EU and the European Investment Bank for development projects. 
Economic reforms since 1991 have encouraged private business and have helped Syria to increase 
economic growth, although many structural problems remain. In 1991, Syria passed Investment Law 
No. 10, encouraging foreign and Syrian private investment through a combination of tax and custom 
exemptions, the right to repatriate profits and relaxation of foreign exchange controls. Private investors, 
with financial backing from the Gulf states, have been expanding into various sectors of industry. This 
has encouraged the development of textiles, pharmaceuticals, food-processing and other light industries, 
many built by wealthy Syrians from abroad. (Source: EIA, 1999) 

7.17.9 Sector Analysis 


Origins of GDP (sector by percentage of total) 


Sector 

1993 

Agriculture, fisheries and forests 

20.6 

Mining and manufacturing 

28.1 

Building and construction 

2.6 

Trade (wholesale and retail) 

19.1 

Transport and communications 

10.7 

Finance and insurance 

4.4 

Government services 

12.8 

Social and personal services 

0.1 
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GDP per Sector 


7.17.10 Foreign Investment 

A 1971 Foreign Investment Law first opened the Ba'athist economy to foreign investment. A free zone 
was established in that year and by 1991 there were a total of six, most of the licenses for which have 
gone to import-export firms rather than productive enterprises. By the end of 1994 total investments in 
these zones amounted to US$300 million. As part of its gradual economic liberalisation, the government 
passed Law 10 (Encouragement for Investment) in 1991, providing the basis for foreign joint venture 
investments. There is no longer a percentage restriction on foreign ownership and profits can be 
repatriated, although there are still some foreign exchange problems. The Syrian Government has also 
signed a number of investment protection agreements with western countries. 

Nevertheless, bureaucratic controls still remain a major disincentive for foreign investors, as does the 
still rudimentary infrastructural provisions. Thus the bulk of foreign investment remains in the oil 
sector, although there have been hints that foreign banks may soon be allowed to operate. 

7.17.11 Economic Policy 

The mid-1980s were characterised by significant financial problems, mainly caused by dwindling 
foreign aid and the extensive but inefficient public sector. This was partly offset by a resumption in Gulf 
aid after the Kuwait crisis and partly by oil export revenues which flowed after the discovery of oil in 
1986. 

Current economic policy centres on the need to move gradually towards a market economy. The public 
sector is increasingly being seen as responsible only for infrastructural provision, while the private 
sector is encouraged to take a wider role in investment, production and exports. By 1992 64 per cent of 
total trade took place in the private sector and 70 per cent of exports derived from outside the petroleum 
sector. 

The government uses government spending as regulated by an annual budget as its preferred method of 
economic steering. Between 1993 and 1997 all budgets were in deficit, due largely to heavy military 
spending and continued subsidisation of social services and basic commodities. Monetary policy is only 
used as a method of financing public sector borrowing. 

Economic liberalisation in the Syrian context centres on the desire to attract foreign and private 
investment, rather than to implement extensive legislative reform and unify the multi-tier exchange rate. 
Law 10 offers a wide range of incentives, tax exemptions and regulatory privileges for productive 
investment in the country. It is supervised by the Higher Investment Council and credit for domestic 
entrepreneurs is provided by the Commercial Bank of Syria (opened in 1992). Structural resistance to 
economic liberalisation has come from the bureaucracy, while corruption has also become increasingly 
evident (and subject to a number of presidential anti-corruption drives). It is deregulation, rather than 
privatisation, which is seen as the preferable method of bringing the market in. 

The Syrian Government maintains a stable exchange rate. Exchange controls are tight. All of the 
country's five banks are nationalised and interest rates are fixed by regulation. 

Syria fears that a peace settlement with Israel , and particularly that Tel Aviv is insisting on full relations 
rather than just non-belligerency, will mean eventual economic domination by the Jewish state, which 
has the most advanced economy in the Middle East. The concern underlines Syria's awareness of the 
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shortcomings and limitations of its own economy. 

It seems improbable that President Assad will introduce radical reforms in an attempt to alleviate 
Syria ns deteriorating economic situation. By nature a cautious leader, Assad will be well aware of the 
public disorder that affected neighbouring Jordan in 1996. Riots followed the imposition of austerity 
measures - a direct consequence of IMF-prescribed reforms. 

Modest economic reforms have been introduced in Syria but initiatives for a simplified foreign 
exchange rate mechanism and private banks remain at the proposal stage. 

On 24 April 2000 President Assad issued a long-awaited decree legalising possession of hard currency 
and precious metals and greatly reducing penalties for illegal currency laws and the decree will be 
welcomed. Significantly one of the main goals of the new cabinet, formed in March 2000, was to reform 
the country's sluggish economy and administration. Officials said the new decree, number 6/2000, 
legalises the possession of any amount of hard currency and precious metals. Under the previous 
legislation possession of these commodities was illegal. There are no foreign banks in Syria and hard 
currency transactions are handled by local banks, which are owned and operated by the government. 

7.17.12 Workforce 

Syrian employment statistics should not be considered as reliable. They do not reflect the parallel 
economy, the fact that many Syrians have two or more jobs, seasonal agricultural labour or the fact that 
a sizeable portion of the Syrian labour force works abroad as migrant labour. 

7.17.13 Welfare and Education 

Although Syria has made considerable strides in improving health services in recent years, provision 
remains variable across the country. For example, provision of hospital beds per number of people in 
1993 ranged from 1:529 in Damascus to 1:1,790 in Tartous. The health sector provided a total of 704 
health centres in 1993 and 55 hospitals and sanatoriums. The sector includes a small private element. In 
1992 the fertility rate averaged 6.1 children per woman and the infant mortality rate was 36 deaths per 
1,000 births. 

The adult literacy rate is estimated at around 65 per cent, although programmes to expand educational 
facilities nationally in recent years should begin to be reflected in that figure increasing in the near 
future. Virtually all children (99 per cent in 1991) receive primary education, two-thirds continue to 
secondary and intermediate education and 1:20 go to one of Syria's four universities (Damascus, 

Aleppo, Tishrin and Al-Ba'ath). 
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STRENGTH 

4,000 

SUBMARINE 

1 

FRIGATE 

2 

FAST ATTACK CRAFT - MISSILE 

15 


7.13.2 Assessment 

The navy has to a large extent been neglected by Syria while the land forces and air force have been 
built up. Although Syria has made an attempt to improve the capability of the navy in terms of 
submarine, surface and amphibious warfare capability, a significant part of the navy's equipment 
remains inadequate. Its submarine is obsolete and virtually non-operational, as are its two Petya class 
frigates. The Osa I and Osa II patrol boats lack advanced technology and their armament is quite old - 
'Styx' missiles that are vulnerable to counter-measures. 

However, the navy has three quite modern Polnochny class medium landing ships and naval base 
facilities have been improved at Lattakia, Mina el Beida and Tartous. The last of these became a major 
facility for Soviet/Russian submarines. To bring about a major improvement in the combat capability of 
the navy Syria would have to invest major resources, which it does not appear to have available at 
present. 

7.13.3 Chain of Command 


Commander-in-Chief 

Navy Vice Admiral Tayyara 

Chief of Staff 

Vice Admiral Kasssiem Mahummed Baydoun 

Director of Naval Operations 

Rear Admiral A Meidar 


Fig 1. Chain of Command 


7.13.4 Organisation 

The navy is quite a small force which, in addition to an estimated 4,000 personnel, also has an estimated 
2,500 reserves. Conscripts serve 18 months of national service. 

The commander of naval forces comes under the command of the chief of general Staff, Commander 
of Land Forces. The navy has one 1,475-ton 'Romeo' class submarine, although it has not been to sea 
for three years. There are two 950-ton Petya III class frigates. 

The navy also deploys 23 patrol and coastal craft. There are 12 210-ton missile fast-attack craft - two 
Osa I and 10 Osa II. They are armed with ' Styx ' missiles. There are three 85-ton Komar class fast attack 
craft, also armed with ' Styx ' missiles and there are eight 39-ton Zhuk class coastal patrol craft. 

As regards amphibious forces, there are three 760-ton Polnochny B Landing Ship Medium (LSM) 
vessels. Each ship has a capacity for about 100 troops and five tanks. Mine warfare forces deploy one 
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804-ton Natya class vessel, as well as two 200-ton Vanya class minesweepers, one 500-ton T 43 
minesweeper, one 400-ton Sonya class minesweeper and five 77-ton Yevgenya class inshore 
minesweepers. 

Auxiliaries consist of one 400-ton Sekstan class vessel, one 70-ton Poluchat vessel, three survey 
launches and seven Rotork sea trucks. There is one 3,500-ton training ship, the Al Assad. 

The navy includes a Marine Corps, comprising about 1,500 men, the role of which is to guard the 
navy's three main bases. They are organised in three detachments, one for each base. 

Coastal defence has been under naval command since 1984. The command is made up of two infantry 
brigades, each of which is assigned to a coastal surveillance zone, and one observation battalion, the 
personnel of which are assigned to coastal observation posts. There are also two artillery battalions, 
each equipped with an estimated 18 M-46 130 mm guns and about six KS-19 100 mm anti-aircraft guns. 
A surface-to-surface missile brigade is made up of a dozen batteries, deploying SSC-1B " Sepal 1 and 
SS-N-2 " Styx 1 coastal defence missiles. 

7.13.5 Role and Deployment 

The essential roles of the navy are coastal defence and the maintenance of control over territorial waters. 
There is a particular emphasis on the defence of Syria's primary ports, Tartous and Lattakia, which are 
vital to the Syrian economy and which would also play a key role in resupply operations in the event of 
a major conflict with Israel . While seeking to improve its coastal defence capability, Syria has also been 
boosting the capability of the navy in terms of submarine, surface and amphibious warfare, although 
major inadequacies remain. 

The following is a summary of the bases used by the Syrian Navy and the naval forces deployed in 
each base: 

• Mina el Beida is a custom-built base used exclusively for naval purposes. Marine and frogman 
corps command posts are based here. There are also training centres for naval officers and 
specialist personnel. 

• Lattakia is Syria's largest port and naval facilities there include a naval repair dockyard. Some of 
the fast attack craft (missile) are based at Lattakia. 

• Tartous was not only an important base for the Syrian Navy, it also became the primary base for 
maintaining and replenishing Soviet/Russian submarines in the Mediterranean. Facilities include 
an 80,000-ton floating dock. Syria's submarine and two frigates are based there, as are the 
country's amphibious and mine warfare forces. Also based at Tartous are fast attack craft 
(missile) and coastal patrol craft. 

Some coastal patrol craft are based at Banias. 

7.13.6 UN Contributions 

No UN contributions have been made. 

7.13.7 Operational Art and Tactical Doctrine 

Operational art and doctrine reflect Soviet thinking. 

7.13.8 Training 

Trainee naval officers undertake a three-year course at the Jableh Naval Academy, while more senior 
officers may take a course at the joint general staff school in Quabon. In the past, many officers did 
courses in the USSR. Petty officers are trained at Mina el Beida, while crews are trained at Lattakia. 
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7.13.9 Training Areas 

Offshore training is provided on board a training ship in the Mediterranean. 

7.13.10 Navy Bases 

Banias 

Mina el Beida 

Lattakia 

Tartous 


See Map 1. 



Map 1. Navy Bases 


7.13.11 Garrisons 

There are Marine detachments at Banias, Lattakia and Tartous. 

7.13.12 Naval Weapons Systems 

SS-N-2A surface-to-surface missile 
SS-N-2C surface-to-surface missile 
SS-C-1B coastal defence missile 
SS-C-3 coastal defence missile 
36 x 130 mm guns, coastal defence 
12 x 100 mm guns, coastal defence 

7.13.13 Inventory: Surface Fleet 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

Delivered 

Petya III 

Frigate 

2 

1975 

Osa I 

Fast Attack Craft - Missile 

2 

1972/3 

Osa II 

Fast Attack Craft - Missile 

10 

1978/84 

Komar 

Fast Attack Craft - Missile 

3 

1974 

Zhuk (Type 1400M) 

Coastal Patrol Craft 

8 

1980s 

Polnochny B (Type 771) 

Landing Ship Medium 

3 

1984/5 

Natva (Type 266M) 

Oceanographic Research/Mine-warfare 

1 

1985 

Vanya 

Minesweeper - Coastal 

2 

1973 

T 43 

Minesweeper - Ocean 

1 

1959 

Sonva (Type 1265) 

Minesweeper - Coastal 

1 

1986 

Yevgenya 

Minesweeper - Inshore 

5 

1978/86 

Sekstan 

Degaussing Craft 

1 

n/a 
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Poluchat 

Divers' Base Ship 

1 

1967 

Various 

Survey Launch 

3 

1986 

Rotork Sea Truck 

Light Logistic Craft 

7 

1980 

Al Assad 

Training Ship 

1 

1988 


7.13.14 Inventory: Submarines 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

Delivered 

'Romeo' 

Diesel Electric Submarine 

1 

1986 


7.13.15 Inventory: Naval Aviation 


Type 

Role 

Quantity 

In Service 

Mi-14PL 

ASW Helicopter 

20 

20 

Ka-25BSh 

ASW Helicopter 

5 

5 

Note: Pilots are air force personnel. All helicopters are shore-based. 
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AREA 

184,050 km 2 

LOCATION - 

32-37° North, 36-42° East 
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ELEVATION 

Sea level to 2,814 m 

ZONE 

Desert, Mediterranean 


7.2.3 General Overview 

Syria borders the Mediterranean and Lebanon to the west, Israel and Jordan to the south, Iraq to the east 
and Turkey to the north. 

Syria extends from the Mediterranean to the Tigris and from the Kurdish plateau to the centre of the 
Hamad stony desert. The country consists primarily of semi-arid or desert plateau (predominant in 
central and eastern regions). There are high mountains in the west and a narrow coastal plain on the 
Mediterranean Sea. Damascus receives much of its water from the high peaks of the Anti-Lebanon 
range in the east. 

The strategically important Golan Heights region, a 1,000 m high volcanic plateau which dominates 
the Jordan Valley, has been occupied by Israel since 1967. The Israelis annexed it in December 1981. 

7.2.4 Environmental Factors 

Deforestation, overgrazing, soil erosion and water pollution arising from the dumping of waste are all 
serious environmental problems in Syria . Damascus is party to several international environmental 
agreements: Hazardous Wastes, Partial Nuclear Test Ban, Ozone Layer Protection, Ship Pollution, 
Biodiversity (signed but not yet ratified) and Environmental Modification (signed but not yet ratified). 

7.2.5 Rivers 

Most rain falls in the west of the country. Aleppo, Syria's second city, for example, lies in the fertile 
western region of the country. The long Orontes river flows northwards through the Great Rift Valley, 
much of the area of which has been reclaimed by drainage and/or irrigation. 

7.2.6 Coastline 

Syria has 193 km of coastline on the Mediterranean. 

7.3.1 CLIMATE 
Damascus (elevation 720 m) 



Av Temperature (°C) 

Av Humidity (%) 

Rainfall 


min 

max 

0830 h 

1430 h 

( mm ) 

Jan-Mar 

4 

15 

74 

51 

31 

Apr-Jun 

13 

29 

46 

27 

5 

Jul-Sep 

17 

35 

46 

21 

6 

Oct-Dee 

8 

20 

69 

45 

31 


Deir ez Zor (elevation 213 m) 



Av Temperature (°C) 

Av Humidity (%) 

Rainfall 


min 

max 

all hours 

( mm ) 
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Jan-Mar 

4 

16 

73 

23 

Apr-Jun 

16 

32 

47 

8 

Jul-Sep 

24 

39 

35 

0 

Oct-Dec 

8 

22 

53 

22 


7.3.2 Climatic Summary 

AVERAGE ANNUAL TEMPERATURE 

Low 13°C High 26°C 

AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL 

60 mm 

AVERAGE RELATIVE HUMIDITY 

Low 36% High 59% 


7.3.3 General Overview 

Syria shares a similar climate to the three other Levant states: Lebanon , Israel and Jordan . Throughout 
the year the climate is transitional between Arabian desert and Mediterranean. During the summer there 
are few climatic changes from day to day, the weather being hot and dry. At the beginning and end of 
the summer season (April to early October) hot winds often blow from the east to southeast, causing 
extreme temperatures which reach 43-49°C, a heat which can be a health hazard. This weather is 
referred to as 'khamsin'. In the winter months, the weather is less predictable, changing between rainy 
and colder spells with frost and sunny periods. Rainfall is greatest in the months of December to 
February and most frequent along the Mediterranean coast. Cold spells accompanied by snow are more 
common in the fertile inland steppe region and in the mountains; the capital Damascus is situated in this 
area. The rest of the country experiences infrequent rainfall due to its desert or semi-desert climate, 
which characterises 60 per cent of the country; however, rain can be heavy and cause desert floods, as in 
the region surrounding Deir ez Zor. 
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7.18.1 Government Departments 

7.18.2 Diplomatic Missions in Syria 

7.18.1 Government Departments 

Office of the President 

Abu Rumaneh, Al-Rashid St 
Presidential Palace 
Damascus 
Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 33 11 12 

Office of the Prime Minister 

Shahbandar St 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 222 60 01 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 222 33 73 

Ministry of Defence 

Place des Omayades 
Damascus 
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Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 11 21 01 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

A1 Rashid Street 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 33 12 00 

Ministry of the Interior 

Merjeh Circle 
POBox 6351 
Damascus 
Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 22 01 00/75 41 

Ministry of Economy and Foreign Trade 

Salhieh 

Ma'mum Bitar Street 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 11 35 13/15 

Armed Forces General Headquarters 

Omayad Square 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 22 91 00 

Etat-Major de l'Arme'e de l'Air et de la DeTense Ae'rienne 

Square des Omayades 
Boite Postale 90 
Damascus 
Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 33 91 01/02 

Etat-Major de la Marine 

Square des Omayades 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 22 91 00 

7.18.2 Diplomatic Missions in Syria 


Australian Embassy 

127A Farabi Street 
East Mezzeh 
Damascus 
Syria 
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Telephone: (+963 11) 666 43 17/26 03/02 38 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 662 11 95 

Embassy of Austria 

PO Box 5634 

Mezzeh, Villas Est. Farabi St 152a, 

Bldg Mohamed Naim Al-Deker 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 662 47 30 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 662 47 34 

Embassy of Chile 

45A1-Rachid Street 

Mohagrin 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 333 84 43 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 333 15 63 

Royal Danish Embassy 

PO Box 2244 
Damascus 

Imm. Patriarcat Grec-Catholique, rue Chekib Arslan, Abou Roumaneh 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 333 10 08; 333 78 53 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 333 79 28 

Embassy of France 

Ata Ayoubi Street 
PO Box 769 
Damascus 
Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 332 79 92 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 333 86 32 

Embassy of France 
Commercial Attache's Office 

Maysaloun Street, Cham Hotel 

PO Box 2629 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 221 34 14; 221 39 87 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 221 34 14 

Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 

Rue Ibrahim Hanano 53 
PO Box 2237 
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Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 332 38 00 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 332 38 12 

Embassy of the Republic of Indonesia 

19 Al-Amir Izzeddin Street 
PO Box 3530 
DamascusSyria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 333 12 38; 71 19 33 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 333 14 85 

Royal Netherlands Embassy 

Abou Ala'a A1 Maari PI, Abou Roumaneh 

PO Box 702 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 333 68 71; 333 76 61 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 333 93 69 

Embassy of Sweden 

Chakib Arslan Street, Abou Roumaneh 

PO Box 4266 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 332 72 61; 332 72 62 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 332 77 49 

Embassy of the United Kingdom 

PO Box 37 

Quarter Malki, 11 Mohammad Kurd Ali Street 

Imm Kotob 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 371 25 61/3 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 373 16 00 

Embassy of the United States of America 

Abu Roumaneh, A1 Mansour St 2, PO Box 29 

Damascus 

Syria 

Telephone: (+963 11) 333 28 14; 333 07 08 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 332 07 83 
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DEFENCE PRODUCTION AND R & D, Syria 


Date Posted: 18 February 2000 

Jane's Sentinel Security Assessment - EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN - UPDATE 7 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION AND R & D 

7.16.1 DEFENCE PRODUCTION 

7.16.2 MILITARY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

7.16.1 DEFENCE PRODUCTION 

Syria has been the location of a number of factories belonging to the Defence Industries Union, which 
produced small calibre ammunition. For assessment of reported moves by Syria to manufacture ballistic 
missiles and to produce WMD, see earlier section, Assessment of Covert Programmes. 

Est. Antoine Hallak & Co 

Baghdad Str. # 62, Azbakie 
PO Box 8257 
Damascus 

Telephone: (+963 11) 44 52 57; 45 55 41 
Facsimile: (+963 11) 45 22 45 

Est. Antoine Hallak & Co represents the Detroit Armor Corporation of the USA in Syria . 

Philips Moyen Orient SA 

PO Box 2442 
Damascus 

Telephone: (+963 11) 221 86 50; 22 80 03 
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Facsimile: (+963 11) 221 85 05 

7.16.2 MILITARY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

As previously indicated, Syria's efforts to develop WMD forms the main focus of its military research 
and development programme. It has been reported that Syria is working with experts from a number of 
other countries at secret locations in Syria to develop its own capability to produce ballistic missiles. 
Syria is believed to have been producing and stockpiling chemical weapons at a number of centres and 
to have also carried out research into biological weapons. See earlier section, Assessment of Covert 
Programmes. 
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